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UTILrrARTANISM. 



CHAPTER 1. 



Thekb are few circumstances, among 
tbose -which mako up the present condi- 
tion of humnn knowledge, more unlike 
what might have beon expected, or more 
signifioant of the backward state in whit^h 
speculiition on the most important sub- 
jects Btill lingers, than the little progress 
which has been made in the decision of 
the controversy respecting tlie criterion 
of right and wrong. From the dawn of 
philosophy, the question concerning the 
summum bonum, or, what is the same 
thing, concerning the foundation of morul- 
itj-, has been accounted the main problem 
in speculative thought, h;is occupied the . 
most gifted intellects, and divided them 
into sects and schools, carrying ona.'J\a- 
irouB warfare against one anoV\iex. Kii^ 
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after more than two thousand years the 
same «liscussion3 continue, philosophers 
are still ranged under the same contend- 
ing banners, and neither thinkers nor 
mankind at large seem nearer to being 
unanimous on the subject, than when the 
youth Socrates listened to the old Protag- 
oras, and asserted (if Plato's dialogue be 
grounded on a real conversation) the the- 
ory of utilitarianism against tlie popular 
morality of the so-called sophist. 

It is true that similar confusion and 
uncertainty, and in some cases similar 
discordance, exist respecting the first prin- 
ciples of all the sciences, not excepting 
that which is deemed the most certain of 
them, mathematics ; without much im- 
pairing, generally indeed without impair- 
ing at all, the trustworthiness of the 
conclusions of those sciences. An appar- 
ent anomaly, the explanation of which is 
that the detailed doctrines of a science are 
not usually deduced from, nor depend for 
their evidence upon, what are called its 
first principles. Were it not so, there 
would be no science more precarious, 

whose conclusions were \ 
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cientiy made out, than algebra; which 
ii derives none of its certainty from wliut 
are conimonly taught to learaers as its 
; elements, s'mce these, as laid down hy 
some of its most eminent teachers, are as 
full of fictions as English law, and of niys- 
terifs as theology. The trutl^s whidi ai-e j 
jiltimatel y ^ccept^d a^ ^^q fi''«'^ B^^'-JPlefi I 
of a science, are really the last results ^ of 
jnetapliyaieal analysis, practised on the I 
elementary notions wilh wliicli the sciciire ] 
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the first thing Tre need, instead of the last 
we are to look forward to. A test of 
right and wrong must be tljo means, one 
would think, of aacertaiuing what is right 
or wrong, and not a consequence of having 
already ascertained it. 

The difGeulty is not avoided by having 
recourse to the popular theory of a natural 
faculty, a sense or insliuct, informing us 
of right and wrong. For — besides that 
the existence of such a moral instinct is 
itself one of the matters in dispute — those 
believers in it who have any pretensions 
to philosophy, have been obliged to aban- 
don the idea that it discerns what is right 
or wrong in the particular case in hand, as 
our other senses discern the sight or sound 
actually present. Our moral faculty, ac- 
cording to all those of its interpreters who 
are entitled to the name of thinkers, sup- 
plies us only with the gi'neral principles 
of moral judgments ; it is a branch of our 
reason, not of our seii-^itive faculty ; and 
must be looked to for the abstract doc- 
trines of morality, not for perception of it 
in tlie concrete. Tjiei ntuitive, . n 
Ibaii what may beteraied Uia md\icUveJ 
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achool of ethics insists o o the necessity o f 
gene ral lawa. They_botb agree that the 
morality of ati iTidiviiliial iictlon is not a 
question of dirt^rt, pciveiilinii, but of the 
appliciitioii of a l;LwJo^_aii IndivlduaL case . 
They recognize also, to a great extent, the 
same moral laws ; but diiTer as to their 
evidence, and the source from which they 
derive their authority. According to the 
one opinion, the prinoiplea of morals are 
evident & priori, requiring nothing to com- 
mand assent, except that the meaning of 
the terms be understood. According to I 
the other doctrine, right and wrong, as 
well as truth and falsehood, are questions 
of observation and experience. But both 
hold equally that morality must be de- 
duced from principles; and the intuitive 
school affirm as strongly as the inductive, 
that there is a science of morals. Yet 
they seldom attempt to make out a list of 
the a priori principles which are to serve 
as the premises of the science ; still more 
rarely do they make any effort to reduce 
these various principles to one first prin- 
ciple, or common ground of obligation 
. ^^iiey either assume tteorijivnax's -^^acft^ 
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non-existcDco of an acknowledged first 
principle haa made ethics not so much a 
guide iis a consecration of men's actual 
sentiments, still, as men's eentinieuts, both 
of favor and of aversion, are greatly influ- 
enced by what they suppose to bo the 
effects of things upon their happiness, the 
principle of utility, or as Bentham latterly 
called it, the greatest happiness principle, 
has had a large share in forming the moral 
doctrines even of those who most scorn- 
fully reject its authority. Nor is there 
any school of thought which refuaos to 
admit that the influence of actions on hap- 
piness is a most material and even pre- 
dominant consideration in many of tlie 
details of morals, however unwilling to 
acknowledge it as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of morality, and the source of moral 
obligation. I might go much further, and 
say that to alt those a priori moralists 
who deem it necessary to argne at all, 
utilitarian arguments are indispensable. 
It is not my present purpose to criticise 
these thinkers ; but I cannot help refer- 
ring, for illustration, to a systematic tvca.- 
by one of the roost ttV'UL'a^■^^o^Mb <A j 
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[ them, the Metaphysics of Ethics, by Kant. 

F Thia remarkable man, whose system 
thought will long remuin one of the land- 
marks iQ the history of philosophical apec- 
nlation, does, in the treatise in question, 
lay down aa universal first principle as 
the origin and ground of raoral obliga- 
tion ; it is this: "So act, that the mle 
on which thou actest would admit of being 
adopted aa a law by all rational beings." 
But when he begins to deduce from this 
precept any of the actual duties of moral- 
ity, he fails, almost grotesquely, to show 
that there would be any contradiction, any 
logical (not to say physical) impossibility» 
in the adoption by all rational beings of 
the most outrageously immoral rules of 
conduct. All he shows is that the conse- 
quences of their universal adoption would 
be such as no one would choose to incur. 
On the present occasion, I shall, with- 
out further discussion of the other theo- 
ries, attempt to contribute sometiiing to- 
wards the understanding and appreciation 
of the Utilitarian or Happiness theory, 
iiad towards such proof as it is suscepti- 

ble of. It is evident that tiiw ttauusAW 
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proof in the ordinary aud popular mean- 
ing of the term. Questions of ultimate 
ends are not amouaWe to direct proof. 
Whatever can bo proved to bo good, must 



be so by being shown t o he a means to 
somethiug admitted to be good without 
proof. The medical art is proved to be 
good, by ita conducing to health ; but 
how is it possible to prove that health is 
good' The art of music is good, for the 
reason, among others, that it produces 
pleasure ; but what proof is it possible to \ 
give that pleasure is good? If, then, it 
is asserted that there is a comprehensive 
fprmula, including all things which are 
in themselves good, and that whatever i 
else is good, is not so as au end, but os 
a mean, the formula may !>e accepted or 
rejected, but is not a subject of what is 
commonly understood by proof. We are 
not, however, to infer that its acceptance 
or rejection must depend ou blind im- 
pulse, or arbitrary choice. There is n 
larger meaning of the word proof, in 
which this question is as amenable to it 
as any other of the disputed iiuestiona o^ 
fiiiiosophy. The subject vs w\W\\'& ^e. 
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' cogDizance of the rational faculty; 

. neither does that faculty deal with it solely 

m the way of intuition. Considerations 

may be preaeuted capable of determining 

the intellect either to give or withhold 

, its assent to the doctrine ; and this is 

squivalent to proof. 

We ahall examine presently of what 
nature are these considevations ; in what 
I manner they ayiply to the ease, and what 
' rational grounds, therefore, can be given 
■ accepting or rejecting the utilitarian 
I formula. But it is a preliminary condi- 
tion of rational acceptance or vejcction, 
that the formula should be correctly un- 
derstood. I believe that the very im- 
' perfect notion ordinarily formed of its 
, meuuiiig, is the chief obsticle which im- 
' pedes its reception ; and that could it be 
cleared, even from only the grosser mis- 
coneeptions, the question would be greatly 
simplified, and a large proportion of its 
difficulties removed. Before, therefore, 
I attempt to enter into the philosophical 
, grounds which can he given for assenting 
) to the utilitarian standard, I shall ofl'er 
lome il/ustrutions of IHe doctcmfe \\.%Q;Vt-, 
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with the view of showing more clearly 
what it is, distinguishing it from what it 
is not, and disposing of such of the prac- 
tical objections to it as either originate in, 
or are closely connected with, mistaken 
interpretations of its meaning. Having 
thus prepared the ground, I ^all after- 
wards endeavor to throw such light as I 
can upon the question, considered as one 
of philosophical theory. 



CHAPTER II. 



A PASSING rcmiii'k is all thiit needs be 
giveu to the ignoiant blunder of suppoaing 
that those who stand up for utility as the 
test of right and wrong, use the term in 
that restricted and merely colloquial sense 
in which utility is oppoticd to pleasure. 
An apology is due to the philosophical 
opponents of utilitarianism, for even the 
momentaiy appearance of confounding 
them with any one capable of so absurd a 
miscnnccptiou ; which U the more extraor- 
dinary, inasmuch as the contrary accusa- 
tion, of referring everything to pleasure, 
and that too in its grossest form, is another 
of tho common charges agjiinst utilitarian- 
ism ; and, as has been pointedly remarked 
by an able writer, the same sort of per- 
sons, and often the very same persons, 
denounce llie theory "as vm^ivo.fttv'iaiilY 
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dry when the word utility precedes the 
word pleasure, and as too practicably 
voluptuous when the word pleasure pre- 
cedes the word utility." Those who know 
anything about the matter are aware that 
every writer, from Epicurus to Benthain, 
who maintained the theory of utility, j 
meanl by it, not something to bo contra-jJ 
distinguished from pleasure, but pleasure! 
itself, together with exemption from pain ;\ 
and instead of opposing the useful to the 
agreeable or the ornamental, have always 
declared that the useful n-aans these, 
among other things. Yet the common 
herd, including the herd of writers, not 
only in newspapers and periodicals, but 
in books of weight and pretension, ore 
perpetually falling into this shallow mis- 
take. Having caught up the word utilita- 
rian, while knowing nothing whatever 
about it but its aound, they habitually 
express by it the rejection, or the neglect, 
of pleasure in some of its forme ; of 
beauty, of ornament, or of amusement. 
Nor is the term thus ignorantly misap- 
plied solely in disparagement, but occa- 
MonaUjr in compliment", aa \Xi.o\i^ '*. 
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Hmplied nuperiority to frivolity and the 

mere pleasures of the momeot. And 

his perverted use is the only one in 

fvliich the word is popularly kuown, and 

the oae from which the new generation 

are acquiring their sole notion of its mean- 

Those who introduced the word, but 

jvho had for many years discontinued it 

t a distinctive appellation, may well feel 

ihemselves called upon to resume it, if by 

idoing so they can hope to contribute any- 

rtbing towards rescuing it from this utter 

k degradation.* 

The creed which accepts as the founda- 
rtion of morals, Utility, or the Greatest 

• The author oE this essay hns reason for believ- 
ing himself to be the first person who brought the 
word utOitariBn Into use. He did not Invent It, bat 
adapted it from a passing expression in Mr. Gait's 
AnTialx of the Parish. After using it as a designa- 
tion for several years, he and others abandoned It 
from n growing disUke to anything resembling a 
badge or watchword of sectarian distinction. But 
as a name for one single opinion, not a set ot opln- 
iona, — to denote the recognition of utility as » 
standard, not any particolar way of applying It, — 
the term supplies a want in the langnage, and offers, 
in many cases, a convenient mode of avoiding tire- 
some circumlocution. 
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Happiness PriDcIple, holds that actions 
are right in proportion as they tend to 
promote happiness, wrong as they tend to 
produce the reverse of happiness. By 
tmppiness is intended pleasure, and tlie 
ahsmice of pain ; by unhappiness, pain, 
and the privation of pleasure. To give a 
clear view of the moral standard set up 
by the theory, much more requires to be 
said ; in particular, what things it includes 
in the ideas of pain and pleasure ; and to 
what extent this is left an open question- 
But these supplementary explanations do 
not affect the theory of life on which this 
theory of morality is grounded , — namely, 
that pleasure, and freedom from pain, are 
the only things desirable as ends ; and 
that all desirable things (which are 
numerous in the utilitarian as in any other 
scheme) are desirable either for the pli 
ure inherent in Ihemselves, or as means 
to the promotion of pleasure and the pre~i 
vention of pain. 

Now, such a theory of life excites in 
many minds, and among them in some of 
the most estimable in feeling and purpose, 
jjivetenite dislike. To aupipoae \Wi. V&i 
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has (us they express it) no higher ea 
than pleasure, — no better and nobler g 
ject of desire and pursuit, — they d 
nnte as utterly mean and grovelling ■, 
doctrine worthy only of swine, to whoj 
the followers of Epicurus were, at a Ten 
early period, contemptuously likened ; 
modern holders of the doctrine are o 
sionallymade the subject of equally poln 
comparisons by its German, French, aq 
English assailants. 

When thus attacked, the Epicureans 
have always answered, that it is not they, 
but their accusers, who represent human 
nature in a degrading light ; since the ac- 
cusation supposchi humau beings to be ca- 
pable of no pleasures except those of which 
swine are capable. If tiiis supposition 
were true, the charge could not be gain- 
said, but would then be no longer an im- 
putation ; for if the sources of pleasure 
were precisely the same to human beings 
and to Bwiue, the rule of life which is 
good enough for the one would be good 
(enough for the other. The comparison 
I of the Epicurean life to that of beasts 
jJa felt as degrading, precisely because a , 
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beast's piensures do not satisfy a human I 
being's conceptions of happiness. Human 1 
beings have faculties more elevated than I 
the animal appetites, iind when once made 1 
conscious of them, do not regard anything / 
as happiness which does not include their | 
gmtification. I do not, indeed, consider | 
the Epicureans to have been by iiny means 
fiiultlesa in drawing out their scheme of 
consequences from the utilitarian princi- 
ple. To do this in any suffident manner, 
many Stoic, as well as Christian elements 
require to be included. But there is nol 
known Epicurean theory of life which i 
d oe a no inps^itgino" the pleasures of the . 
iBtetteCt.oT the feelings and imagination, 1 
and of the moral sentiments, a much 
higher value as pleasures than to those of 
mei-e sensation. It must he admitted, 
however, that utilitarian writers in general 
have placed the superiority of mental over 1 
bodily pleasures chiefly in the greater 
permanency, safety, uncostliness, etc.,of \ 
the former, — that is, in their circumstan- 
tial advantages rather than in their intrinsic 
nature. And on all these points utilita- 
have fully proved tticVs case-, \w&. 
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they might have taken the other, and, a 
it may be called, higher ground, 
I entire consistency. It is. qi^ite compatiSi 
^ ble with the principle of utility to i-ecogfl 
\ nize the fact, that some kiiidn. of pla^gl 
are more desirable and more valuabig thi 
[ others. It ivould be absurd that while, ii 
ostimatiug all other things, quality is coi^ 
sidered as well as quantity, the ostimatioj 
of pleasure should be supposed to depen) 
on quantity alone. 

If I am asked what I mean by difler- 
encc nf quality in pleasures, or what makes 
one pleasure more valuable than another, 
merely as a pleasure, except its being 
greater in aninunt, there is but one pos- 
; sible answer. Gfj^ffiu^lliiaaiiresj if there 
I be_one to^vhich all or almost all wioliave 
experience of both^^vc a decided prefer- 
ence, irrespective of any feeling of moral 
_^' ' obligation to prefer_it,- that js the more 
^ [ desirable pleasure. If ono of the two is, - 
'i by those who aie competently acquiiinled 
\ with both, played ao iini. above, tjio other 
yjai they prefcr it, even though knowing 
it to be attended with a greater amount of 
^scontent, and would not resign it for 
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"Tti eir natui'e is c g pnltlo jjf. T ve are ju stifie d 
i n ascrihi ti2:_to- the -piefeiied cujoymeat a 
8U£crio(ity_Jii-ijualil>:,, so fur outweigh! njr 
qtiaiitity a s toj'encler it, in comparison, of 
smnll ac count. 

Now it is an unquestiona?>le fact that 
those wlio are equally acquainted with, 
and equsilly capable of appreciating and en- 
joyiDg both, do give a most marked pref- 
erence to the manner of existence wbich 
employs tlieir higher faculties. Few hu- 
man creatures would consent to be changed 
into any of the lower aniinalfl, for a prom- 
ise of the fullest allowance of a beast's 
pleasures; no intelligent human being 
would consent to lie a fool, no instructed 
person would be an ignoramus, no iterson 
of feeling and conscience would be selfish 
and base, even though they should bo per- 
suaded that the fool, the dunco, or the 
rascal is better satisfied with bis lot Ihnn 
they are with theirs. They would not 
resig n wltat they possess more tlian hi', 
iof the most complete satisfaction of all 
the, desires whirh they have in common 
If they ever fancy they would) 
3 
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it is only in cases of unhappini 
tremo, that to escape from it they woul 
exchange their lot for almost any othe^ 
however uiideairable in their own eyef 
lAbeing of higher faeultie a rcqiiireaji 
jto make him happy, is capalile proba^- 1 
of more acute auflering, and is certainly T 
laccessihlc to it at more points, than onej 
I o'f an inferior type ; but in spite of th 
' liabilities, he can never really wish to B 
I iuto what he feels to be a lower ^radej; 
' existence. Wr rtmy givn w|i!i^ expl_qj 
'"IToirwe please oj'_thij. uH-willingness ; ] 
may attribute it to pride,. a name whi 
given indiscriminately to some of the b 
and to some of the least estimable feelir 
of w"hich mankind are capable ; 
refer it to the love o£Jil»ei'ty_a 
independence, an appeal to which was n 
the Stoics one of the most effective n 
for the inculcation of it ; to tl iS-k 
poweri^pr_tfl.thO-_liii[e..Qfj;iytBment) I 
ofwhich do really enter into and contrit 
1 to it; buLUa-ujyat 9jipropri!it6up^s]Utij 
./;| ia a seosQ of_di,gP.ity, ^yhiglL-idl.li 
' beings possess in one form or other, a 
i'a some, thougli by no means i 
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proportion to their hjgher fticulties, and 
"W EicE 19 BO csgeDtial apurtjit'^the happi- 
ness of those in whom it is strong, that 
n"bthing whii'h conflicts with it couId_be, 
otlierwise than momentarily, an object of 
desirg_to them. Whoever supposes that 
tins preference takes place at a sacrifice of 
happiness — that the superior being, in 
anything liiie equal circumstances, is not 
happier than the inferior — confounds the 
two very different ideas, of happiness, 
and content. _It is indisputable that the 
being whose capacities of enjoyment are 
l ow, h as _the ^eatest chance of having 
thein fully satisfied ; and a highly endowed 
lif j ii^ will always feel that any happiness 
which he can look for, as the world is 
constituted, is imperfect. But he can 
learn to hear its imperfections, if they are 
at all bearable; and they will not make 
him envy the being who is indeed uncon- 
scious of the imperfections, but only be- 
cause he feels not at all the good which 
those imperfections qualify. It is better 
to be a human being dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied ; better to be Socrates dis- 

d (Jiflti a fool satjsfiiid, Xivi. \S. 'Oos.,- 
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fool, or the pig, is of a different opinio 
it is because tliey only know their oflj 
side of the question. ,The other p 
the comparison knows Iiotli sides. 

It niiiybe objected, that many wJio^ 
capable of tbo higher pleasures 
alljj iinder fhe influojice of tcniptatiotf 
postpone them to the lower. But t 
quite compatible with a full appreciatiffl 
of the intrinsic superiority of the 
JMen often, from infirmity of charactelfl 
J make their election, fbi' the nearer goo<" 
though they know it to be the less viilta 
bTe"; and flTis no less when the choii 
between two bodily pleasures, than wly 
it is between bodily and mental. 
pursue sensual indulgences to the injai 
of health, though perfectly a 
health is the greater good. It may 1 
further objected, that many who beg! 
with youthful enthusiasm for everythin 
noble, as tliey advance in years sink i 
indolence and selfishness. But I do i 
believe that those who undergo this vi 
common change, voluntarily choose 
lower description of pleasures in \ 
ence to the iigher. I beWeye VWt 
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of thfi nthrr Capacity for tho nol)Ier 
feelings is in most natures a very tender 
plant, easily billed, not only by bostile in- 
fluences, but by mere want of sustenance ; 
and in tbe majority of young persona it 
speedily dies away if the occupations to 
which their position in life has devoted 
them, aud the society into which it has 
tbrown them, are not iavorable to keeping 
that higher capacity in exercise. Men i 
lose their high aspirations as they lose 
tEeTF nvEelTectual tastes, because they have_ I 
not time or opportunity for indulging ( 
tbem ; and they addict themselves to info- ■ 
rior pleasures, not hccliuse they deliber-1 
ately prefer them, but because they are \ 
either the only ones to which they have 
access, or_tlio only oucs wliich they are 
any longer capable of enjoying. It may~1 
jbfl questioned whether any one who has re- 
'Biained equally susceptible to both classes 
of pleasures, over knowingly and calmly 
preferred the lower ; though many, in all 
ages, have broken down in an ineffectual ' 
combine both. 
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From this verdict of the only comd 
tent judges, I apprehend there can be! 

f appeal. On ii question which is the I 
worth having of two pleasures, or wbic^ 
two niodea of existence is the most g 
■,, ful to the feelings, apart from its r 
attributes and from its consequences,, 
judgment of those who are qualifiecL 
y' knowledge of both, or, if they differ, t 
\ of the majority among them, must I 
\imitted as final. And there needs 1 
less hesitation to aocopt this judgon 
respecting the quality of pleasures, ; 
there is no other tribunal to be refeni 
to even on the question of quantity- 
means are there of determining which 
the ocutest of two pains, or the intena^ 
of two pleasurable sonsntions, except i 
general suffrage of thoso who are famiH 
with both? Neither piiins nor pleusd 
are homogeneous, and paiu is always,. 

_erpgeneouH with pleasure. What is ti 
to decide whether a particular plea 
is worth purchasing at the cost of t 
ticular pain, except the ftielingaaufLj 
ment of the experienced ? AYheo, t 

fore, those feelings aud juigcaeiA ^ 
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the pleasures derived fmm the higher 
faculties to be preferable in kind, apart 
ffom the question of intensity, to those 
of which the animal nature, disjoined 
from the higher faculties, is susceptible, 
they are entitled on this subject to the 
Bsme regard. 

I have dwelt on this point, as being a 
necessary part of a perfectly just concep- 
tion of Utility or Happiness, cODsidered 
as the directive rule of human conduct. 
But it is by no means an indispensable 
condition to the acceptance of the utilitit- \ • 
rinn )itjini^nrfl ; for that stau'l»«d 18 ilol 1 
_lha agent's iwn greatest happiness, but I 
tho greatest amount of happiness alto- ' 
gether ; and if it may possibly be doubted 
whetiier a noble character is always tho 
bsppier for its nobleness, there can be no 
Aiubt that it maites other people happier, 
Wd that the world in general is immensely 
■ gainer liy it. Ut ililarianis m, therefore, i 
oouldjmly-attain its £ud_Ly _the general 1 
iblfiue-ss of chaiai'tor, even i 
ich individual were only_ benefited by i 
ggbleness^eLfithers, and_hi8. P.wUt BO 1 
is coDcerReA, vjCTeA-'^'^"^ 
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deduc tion from the honefi t. But the I 
enunciation of sucli nn absurdity as 1 

last, renders refutation superfluous. 

According to tho GrciiitGat Happi 
Princi^lej_a3_abgye explained, ,tbe_ 
jmateend, with reference to and for \ 
sake of which all other things are dea 
ble (whether we are considering our c. 
good or that of other people) ,_' 
eace exempt as fur as possible from j 
I and as rich as possible injgnj gjmell 
1 te'^^ .iy _!!"'"*' '^^ quantity _aad .. nuiiliH 
\ the test of fjuality, ajid the rulo for i 
uriii^' it ngainst quantity, being the] 
j creuce felt by thoso wlio, in their op3 
tunities of cxperieucc, lo (t'hicb m uaq 
added their haljita oIL.Belf-cojificioi 
and Rolf-observatiou, are best furnin 
with the means of comparison. Thiajj 
injj, accovdiug to-the utilituiiau opinio! 
the cud -of hunutn actioBj 4« necessarily 
', iUso the standard of morality; which.n 
aceordingly bo dfitiiied, the rules aii' 
'ceplsfur human conduct, by the olg 
'ance of which an existence such i 
]been described might be, to the j 
Jextent posaible, secured to ^It 
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and Qot to them only, but, so far as the 
nature of things admits, to the whole sen- 
tient creation. 

Against thia doctrine, however, rises 
another class of objectors, who say that 
happiness, in any form, c;innot be the 
rational purpose of humiin life and action ; 
because, in the first place, it is unattain- 
able ; and they contemptuously ask, What 
right hast thou to he happy? a question 
which Mr. Carlyle clinches by tho addi- 
tion. What right, a short time ago, hadst 
thou even to he? Next, they say that 
men can do without happiness ; thiit all 
noble human beings have felt this, and 
conld not have become noble but by learn- 
ing the lesson of Entsagen, or renuncia- 
tion ; which lesson, thoroughly learned and 
submitted to, they affirm to be the begin- 
ning and necessary condition of all virtue. 

The first of these objections would go 
to the root of the matter, were it well 
founded; forjfjio^happj^uesa is_to b^Lbaii,] 
at all by hum an bei ngs, the attnin_megt of \\ 
it.csinnot bo_the Qiid of monilitj', or of any | '/ 
national conduct. Tlioi:gh, even in that; 
case^ sonuithlag might gtiVV be sa\t\ lot S^e 
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utilitui-ian theory ; since utility i 
12L_95J5)y-i'-JS. EUT-gu't ft' b appiHei 
th^o( pre y ention or m i tigation of i 
ness ;| and if the former aim be chimena 
'there will be nil the greater scope 1 
more iuiperative need for the latter,.! 
long, fit least, as maokiiid think fit to 1; 
and do not take refuge in the simultanei 
act of suicide recommended under c 
[ conditions by Novalia. " WTioni bowev^ 
f i^is thus positivi 

I sible thiit human lite nli"idd hfi Mi\] 
I the assertion, if nut something like a 
', bal quibble, is at least an esa^gerat 
. If liy happiness he meant a continuityJ 

higlily pleasurable excitement, it is ( 

j dent enough that this is impossibl e. 

I ' stalg of exttltod-pleaaftte . la!Lt3_ onl^ 

/xj ments, or in some cases, and with i 

I intermi^ssions, hourff or days, and i 

I occa!sional-bi'illiimt-fii»Bhef-<i0Juj:inent, 1 

its permanent and steady flame. 
J the philosophers who have tnugiit ' 
/ happiness is tbe end of life were a 
' aware as those who taunt them. Theh 
pioess which tliey mean t wa s not ajift 
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esistep ce made up of few and tr^aaitoi^ ] 
paios, muDy and various pleasures,, with a 1^ . 
d ecided pre3om Tnance o£the aotive_iu'er i ^y 

TEe passive, and haj^.t]g_aa the fuuiid«tion| 



1 



of th e whole, not to expect uioreiioraj 
life thaflJt__ig_cajiuhlo ■Qi'„LcatuJi^iug. Ai 
life thus composed, to those who have 
been fortunate enouf;:b to obtain it, has 
always ap peartid wcirthy of the name of 
happio fiss. And such an existence is even 
now the lot of many, during some consid- 
eraWe portion of their lives. The present 
wretched education, and wretched social 
arrangements, are the only real hindrance 
to its being attamahle by almost all, 

Thpobientnrap i^j-bnjT^ninydniihtwhfiT.hpr i 
huma n beings, if taught to consider happi-l i' 
. pesa -ua-the-entj pf life, would be satkfiedl 
jyith such a moderate share of it. But 1 
great numbers of mankind have been eat- 
islied with much less. The main constit^^ 
uents of a satisfied .life appear .to batwo, \ 
either of which by itself is often found I 
sufficient for the purpose : tranquillity i/_ 
agd exc itement. With much tu'auquillifcy, j 
many find that they can be content withi A \ 
v^jy little pleasiirn ; viii.\\ m»c\^ ex.Ate-\ 
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igie.iiti many_caQ_.rG'.'oncile themselveaj 
a cnnsidt'i-iible fi^uatitity of ^aia. 
13 assuredly no inherent irnpossibilityi 
enabling even the mass of niUDkindj 
unite both ; since the two are so far f 
being incompatible that they are in na 
alliance, the prolongation of either 1 
a preparation for, and exciting a wish 
the other. It is only those in whom j 
dolence amounts to a vice, that do \ 
desiro excitement after an interval J 
repose ; it is only those in whom the I 
of excitement is a disease, that feel ^ 
tranquillity which follows excitement < 
and insipid, instead of pleasurable in] 
rect proportion to the excitement ■ 
■preceded it. "H^ien^ jTGopliL_who are 
, onibly fortunate in their, out ward-lot d 
lind in life suiEcient enjoyment to c 
I vajuablo to tlmm, the cause geiierallji 
I caring for nobody but _the_uig6lYep. 
those who have neither public nor p 
affections, the excitements of life are 
curtailed, and in any case dwindle in v 
as the time approaches when all 
interests must be terminated by ( 
while those who leave aftev Iteni c 
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of personal affection, and eapecially those 
who have also cultivated a fellow-feeling 
with the collective interests of mankind, 
retain as lively an interest in life on the 
eve of death as in the vigor of youth and 
health. Next to selfi shness, the principal 
caijee. which. iimkcB life imautjsrfactory is 
wantofmentaLlillltivutiQn- A cultivated 
mmd — I do not mean that of a philoso- 
pher, but any mind to which the foun- 
tains of knowledge have been opened, and 
which has been taught, in any tolerable 
degree, to exercise its faculties — finds 
sources of i^exJj^uisLibleintai^estia-alUJiat 
su^roumis it ; in the objects of nature, the 
achievements of urt» the imaginations of 
poetry, the incidents of history, the ways 
of mankind past and present, and their 
prospects in the future. It is possible, 
indeed, to become indifferent to all thia, 
and that too without having exhausted a 
thousandth part of it ; but only when one 
has had from the beginning no moral or 
human interest in these things, and hua 
Bought in tliem only the gratifieation of 
curiosity. 
Ifow there is absolutely no icci^^QXi. \q. 
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the nature of things why an amount i 
mental culture sufficient to give a 
gent interest in these objects of contd 
plation should not be tho inheritance | 
every one born in a civilized countl 
As little is there an inherent necesaj 
that any human being should be a sel^ 
egotist, devoid of every feeling 
but those which centre in his own mist 
able individuality. Something far sud 
rior to this is sufficiently common, evj 
now, to give ample earnest of what i 
human species may be made. Genu^ 
private afi'ectiona and a sincere inter^ 
in the public good are possible, though J 
unequal degrees, to every rightly brou; 
up human being. In a world in whiiJ 
there is so much to interest, so raucKj 
enjoy, and so much also to correct i 
improve, every one who has this moder^ 
amount of moral and intellectual roquisid 
is capable of an existence which may! 
culled enviable ; and unless such a perse 
through bad laws, or subjection to the i 
of others, is denied the liberty to use fi 
sources of happiness within his reach, h* 
will not fail to fiad this eavVa^^e e 
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if he escape the positive evils of life, the 
great sourcea of physical and mental suf- 
fering — such ua indigence, disease, and 
the nnkindness, worth lesaae as, or^^jrema- - 
ture l oga of objects of affection. The 
nii ^in sttvua of tLc pro'ili-in lirs, tlicrcfore, 
in the contest w JUi llnidc caliiiniUud, iiopi 
wtiip^i it. i-j o T-ii-o .•r.ixA foi'ttine entircl^.to 
^acapo ; whi^^gfiJiuogS-DtJiLarej^ cannot 
be obviated, and often canuot he in any > 
mnt.p.riii] d°g""? "''''g'^t fl'^ Yet no one« 



whose op i nion dese rves a moment's^ cpn- 
.gideratiuii— cau-douUt^li»t— laoHt -ef -the 
great posi tiyo evils of the world aro_ in 
themse lves removable, and will, if bumaa 
affiiirs continiae to improve, bo in the end 
reduced within narrow limits. Poverty, 
in any sense implying suffering, may be 
completely extinguished by the wisdom 
of society, combined with the good sense 
and providence of individuals. Even that 
most intractable of enemies, disease, may 
be indefinitely reduced in dimensions by 
good physical and moral education, and 
proper control of noxious intiuences; while 
the progress of science holds out a prom- 
ise ior the future of stiU. more liite^A ftcivi.- 
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and Dot to them only, but, so far as the 
nature of things admits, to the -whole sen- 
tient creation. 

Against this doctrine, however, rises 
another class of objectors, who say that 
happiness, in any farm, cunnot be the 
rational purpose of humiin life ami action ; 
because, in the first place, it is unattain- 
able ; tuid they contemptuously asli, What 
right hast thou to be happy? a question 
which Mr. Carlyle clinches by the addi- 
tion. What right, a short time ago, hadst 
thou even to be? Next, they say that 
men can do without happiness ; that all 
noble human beings have felt this, and 
could not have become noble but by learn- 
ing the lesson of Entsagen, or renuncia- 
tion ; which lesson, thoroughly learned and 
submitted to, they afGrm to be ihe begin- 
ning and necessary condition of all virtue. 

The first of these objections would go 
to the root of the matter, were it well 
founded ; for_if_ny hapiiiiicss is to be Iiad I 
at aU_b2; human bejngs, the nttaiume ut of ' ■ 
it ciinnot lie the^ end of morality', or of any j 
lational conduct. Thorgh, even in that; 
cosSt sometiiiug might btiU be aaiA. ioT 'C&ft 
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utilitarian theory; since utility im 

not^jolely tbe pursu ij ot biijipm^i^^Si. 

the^ T >^eveotio .^l or m itiaution of unhap l 

ness ;| and if tbc former aim lie chiiuenqj 

'mere will be nil the greater scojie ] 

raoi'6 imperativti need for the latter,] 

long, at least, as mankind thiuk fit to li 

and do not take refuge iu the siniultaoet 

act of suicide recommended under c 

I conditions by Novalis. "V Yhcn ^ho wevJ 

I it^ia thus poaitivelvLaseert ed to be i: 

J sib le th at hum an life 

\ tbe assertion, if nut so mething like u 

' bal quibble, is at least an exaggcratioj 

If liy happiness be meant a continuity^ 

highly pleasurable excitement, 

[ dent enough that tjiia is impos aibJe. 

^1 ' stntg of ejialted.4jleji5HrsJia.'its_onl£_ 

rsl mentw, or iu some cases, and with i 

'tofermissions, hours' or d;iys, and is, 

/ ocj;asjoDal Jirilliant flwab efeujoyment, 

its permanent and steady flume. 
} tho philosiipbers who have taught i 
\. happiness is the end of life were as ful 
j aware as those who taunt them. The hap- ^ 
'.^ piness which they meant was not a life 
I e/' rapture ; buL^omeBjs_ii£,s\i(;\i»iD_an 
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existence made up of few and traneiioiy ] 
paina, man y aod various pleasuresLWith a k ■ 
led_ p re Jn mi Dance of the aftiv_e— oyer; 
|Hsive, and b avi,tig as the fijuudationj 
wjiole, not Xp. expect mure ii'omi 
ife thap it Ja^capitblo-oL-bcataguig. Al 
life thus composed, to those who have 
been fortunate enough to obtain it, has 
alwaya ap peared wurlhy of the name o f 
hflpplo eaa. And such an existence is even 
now the lot of many, during some consid- 
erable p.^rtion of their lives. The present 
wretched education, and wretched social 
arrangements, are the only real hindrance 
to its being attainable by almost all. 

Tlieob JRi^tm-Hp prhnjTaniflydfiiilitwhpllipr i 
human beings, if taught to consider happi- ; /' 
.pess- ag. tlie-enii Di life, would ba stttialifid I ' 
.with su ch a moderate sliare of it. But 
great numbers of mankind have l)een sat- 
isfled with much less. The main constit«^^ 
uents of a s atisfied life appear to be two, ^ 
either of which by itself is often found 1 
sufficient for the purpose : tranquillity i^ 
tpd excite ment. Wit_h much tranquiUi^, I ^ 
many find that thoy can be content with I A ■? 
"^ery. little ple^suj'e ; wUJL much. e-)i.cAa-\ 
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of personal affection, and especially those 
who have also cultivated a fellow-feeling 
with the collective interests of mnnkind, 
retain as lively an interest in life on the 
eve of death as in the vigor of youth and 
health. Next to .seMahnfiSaj-lbe principal 
oaiiafi-jrehicb- niakea . M&. uJiaata§fectpry_ ia 
want of ine nt&LciimyatiQn. A cultivated 
mtpd — I do not mean that of a philoso- 
pher, but any mind to which the foun- 
tains of knowledge have Iicen opened, and 
which has been taught, in any tolerahle 
degree, to exercise its fticvilties — finds 
sources of incxhiuiatilile- interest iu-alLthot 
Busrounda it ; in the olijects of nature, the 
achievements of art, the imaginations of 
poetry, the incidents of history, the ways 
of mankind past and present, and their 
prospects in the future. It is possible, 
indeed, to become indifferent to all this, 
and that too without having exhausted a 
thousandth part of it ; but only when one 
has had from the beginning no moral or 
human interest in these things, and has 
sought in them only the gratification of 
curiosity. 
JJoff there is absolutely ao Yea.so"0. "va 
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the nature of things why an amouDt] 
mental culture sufficient to give an int« 
gent interest in these objecta of cont* 
1 plation should not be the inheritance J 
■ every one born in a civilized i 
As little is there an inherent necessitj^ 
that any liuman being should be a selfish 
egotist, devoid of every feeling or care 
but those which centre in his own miser- 
I able individuality. Something far supe- 
rior to this is sufficiently common, even 
now, to give ample earnest of what the 
human species may be made. Genuine 
private afi'ections and a sincere interest 
in the public good are possible, though in 
unequal degrees, to every rightly brought 
up human being. In a world in which 
there is so much to interest, so much to' ' 
enjoy, and so much also to correct and 
improve, every one who has this moderate 
amount of moral and intellectual requisites 
capable of an existence which may be 
tcallcd enviable ; and unless such a person, 
f through bad laws, or subjection to the will 
^ of others, is denied the liberty to use the J 
sources of happiness within his reach, h©J 
L will not fail to find this envvaViVe eTtUteace, 
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if he eBcape the positive evils of life, the 
grent sotircea of physical and mentiil suf- 
fering — such as indigence, disease, and 
the unkindnefs, wortblesaness, or preraa- 
tare l oss of ol)joL-ts of affection. Tlie 
main s ti:eaa.of the pi''.iii!"ni lio-, tfu'ivlbre, 
in the co ntest M'ilK th^■^(.■ i.iil:ii!ii! [,■.•,. fiom 
uj-juram gtM}^l ibi'lune t'liiird^to 
wbicbj^a6.thiassjmg,fll gj canno t 
ipviated, and often canno t b e i n any • 
.a .iiiifig.|f[iH Yet no onei 



whogQ opinion des erves a moment's^ cpn- 
■siderati nn ca,D_-dQuht,--that-nwiflt^--of— ^e 
gi-eat iios itivo evils of the woi'ld are in 
them selves temovablBr-iitid will, if human 
affuii'3 continue to improve, .be in the end 
reduced withjn narrow limits. Povei-ty, 
in any senso implying sufTcring, may he 
completely extinguished by the wisdom ■ 
of society, combined with the good sense 
and providence of individuals. Even that 
most intractable of enemies, disease, may 
be indefinitely reduced in dimensions by 
good physical and moral education, and 
proper control of noxious influences ; while 
the progress of science holds out a prom- 
jse fpx the future of still more dVtect cfti'sv- 
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I quests over this detestable foe. 
y every advance in thut direction relieil 
ua from some, not only of the cban^ 
which cut short our own lives, but, \ 
'• concerns us still more, which deprj 
.8 of thoso iu whom our happinesa 
trapped up. As for vicissitudes of 1 
une, and other disappointments 
' nected with worldly circumstances, 
r are principally the effect either of j 
I imprudence, of ill-regulated doairos, ( 
' bad or imperfect social institutions. 
I the grand sources, in whort, of 1 

iffenrif^ arc in a great degree, r 
I them almost entirely, conquerable by! 
J. flnrri'caro and effort; and tlio 
l^empYsl is griev.ouslx slow, — thougl 
[ long succession of generations will per^ 
wya the breach before the conquest is 
¥p]etcd, and this world becomes all t 
I'lf will and knowledge were not wai 

aigbt easily be made, — yet every n 
I sufficiently intelligent and generous \ 
I'^ear a part, however email and unca 
t epicuous, in the endeavor, will drawl 
noble enjoyment from the contest itaetf 
i which lie would not for any livibe in I 



■ huiB 
, many I 
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form of selfish indulgence consent to be 
without. 

And this leads to the true estimation of 
what is Riiid by the objectors concerning 
the possibility, and the oblig.ition, of learn, 
ing to do without happiness. Unqiieation-I 
ably it is possible to do without happiness 

" iTia do ne involuntarily by nineteen twen- 
tieths of mankind, even in those parts ol 
our present world which are least deep in 
barbarism ; and it often has to bo done 
voluntarily by the hero or the martyr, for 
the sake of something which he prizes 
more thaoJiis individual happiness. But 
this something, what is it, unless the hap- 
piness of others, or some of the requi- 
sites of happiness? It is noble to be 
capable of resigning entirely one's own 
portion of happiness, or chances of it : 
but, after all, this self-sacrifice must be 
for Bome end ; it is not its own end ; and 
if we are told that its end is not happi- 
■nesB, but virtue, which is better than hap- 
piness, I ask, would the sacrifice be made 
if the hero or martyr did not believe that 
it would earn for others immunity from 

umauiar mmrUicea ? Would. It ^l^ tobi^iSSu 
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I he thought that his renunciation of bapp^ 
js for himself would produce no fruit fM 
any of his fellow-creuturea, but to mam 

\ their lot like his, and place them i 
the condition of persons who have i 

I nounced happiness? All honor to tho( 
who can abnegate for themselves the ] 
sonal enjoyment of life, when by such i; 
nunciatioD they contril)ute woithily to ii 
crease the amount of happiness in 
world ; but he who does it, or professi 
do it, for any other purpose, is no i 
deserving of admiration than the as< 

( mounted on his pillar. He may bej 
inspiriting proof of what men can do, bd 

I assuredly not an example of what th^ 

I should. 

Though it is only in a very imperfe^ 
state of the world's arrangements that ard 
one can best serve the happiness of othel 
by the absolute sacriiice of his own, 
so long as the world is in that impcrfeS 

, state, I fully_acknowledge that the readi-^ 
ness to make such a siicrlfice is the high- 
est virtue which can be found in man. I 
will add, that in this condiflon of the 
n-oi-ld, paradoxical aa Ihe aa&ei:t\ou laay 
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the conscions nbility to do without / 
liapprness gives the beat prospect of real-/ 
izing such happioess as is attainable. For 
nolETng except that consciousness can raise 
a person above the chances of life, by 
making him feel that, let fate and fortune 
do their worst, they have not power to 
subdue him : which, once felt, frees him 
from excess of anxiety concerning the evils . 
of life, and enables him, like many a 
Stoic in the worst times of the lloman 
Empire, to cultivate in tranquillity the 
sources of satisfaction accessible to him, 
without concerning himself about the un- 
certainty of their duration, any more than 
aliout their inevitable end. 

Meanwhile, let utilitarians never cease i 
to claim the morality of self-devotion us | 
a possession which belongs by as good o I 
right to them as either lo the Stoic or ] 
to the Transcendental ist. The utilitarianti 
morality does recognize in human beings I 
the [Kjwer of sacrificing their own gi'catest 
good for the good of othera. It only re- 
fuscrto adiuit that the sacrifice is itself a 
good. A sacrifice which docs not in- 
crease, or tend to increase, tlie auxa^KAai. 
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"■ij of happiness, it considera as wasted. Th 

only Belf-renuaciation which it applaudg 

is dovotion to the happiness, or to 9o3 

of the means of happiness, of otheS 

either of mankind collectively, or of 9 

dividnals within the limits imposed by™ 

collective interests of mankind. 1 

I must again repeat, what the assailaM 

, of utilitarianism seldom have the justiq 

/' to acknowledge, that the happiness whid) 

^/j I forma the utilitai-ian standard of what-J 

\ t T right in conduct, is not the agent's om 

\ ' happiness, but that of all concerned. S 

\ between his own happiness and that a 

\ others, utilitarianism requires him to Q 

\ as strictly impartial as a disinterested ad 

I laenevolent spectator. In the golden riu 

I ' of Jesus of Nazareth, we read the com 

,plete spirit of the ethics of utility. 3 

do as one would be done by, and to 1cm 

one's neighbor as one's self, constitute nfl 

ideal perfection of utilitarian monilitfl 

As the means of making the nearest a^ 

'\ proach to this ideal, utility would enjoiB 

I first, that laws and social arrangemeiffl 

) should place the happiness, or (as speafe 

, iDg practically it may \3e eaWeA'^ ^Ka^ 
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terest, of every individual as nearly as 
pDasible iiTfinvniony with the interest of 
it ie _ whole ; anj secondly, tiiat education 
and opinion, which ha,Ye so vast a powej" 
overTiuman chariicter, should so use that 
power as to establish in the mind of 
every .individual an indissoluble associa- 
tion between his own happiness and the 
good of the whole, especially between 
hia own happiness and the practice of 
Such modes of conduct, negative and 
jibailive, as regard for the universal hap- 
piness prescribes ; so that not only lie may 
be unable to conceive the possibility of 
happiness to himself, consistently with 
conduct opposed to the general good, but 
also that a direct impulse to promote the ' 
general good may be in every individual 
one of the habitual motives of action, and 
ibe aentimenta connected therewith may 
fill a large and prominent place in every 
Imman being's sentient existence. If the 
impugners of the utilitarian morality rep- 
resented it to their own minds in this its 
true character, I know not what recom- 
mendation ptissessed by any other moTaUt^ 
ib^ could possibly affiica to \j6 vjaoNAn!^ 
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to it, what more beautiful or more 
alted developments of human nature 
other ethical system can be eupposi 
foster, or what springs of action, no( 
cessible to the utilitarian, such 
rely on for giving effect to their mandj 

The objectors to utilitarianism 
always be charged with representing 
a discreditable light. On the conti 
those among them who entertain any 
like a just idea of its disinterested cl 

I actor, sometimes find fault with its stand- 
ard as being too high for humanity. They 
say it is exacting too much to require that 
people shall always act from the induce- 
ment of promoting the general interests 
of society. But this is to mistake the 
very meaning of a standard of morals, 
and to confound the rule of action with 
J the motive of it. It is the business of 
\ ethics to tell ua what are our duties, or by 
what test we may know them ; liut no 
system of ethics requires that the sole 
motive of all we do shall be a feeling of 
duty; on the contrary, ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all our actions are done from 
'otiier motives, anit'i^Ok^ _¥.q iKi-aa,M.4Iift, 
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rale of duty does not condemn them. It jX , 

i8^Ee"m;o^e unjust to utilitarianism that I 

this particular misapprehension should be I 

made a ground of objection to it, inasmuch I 

as utilitarian moralists have gone beyond j 
aimost all others in affirming that the 

motive has nothing to do with the morality I 

of the action, though much with the worth J 

of the agent, lie who saves a fellow- I 

creature from drowning does what is mor- I 

ally right, whether his motive be duty, or I 

the hope of being paid for his trouble ; he I 

who betrays the friend that trusts him, is I 

guilty of a crime, evou if his object be to 1 

serve another friend to whom he is under J 

greater obligations.* But to speak only ] 

* An opponent, whose intellectnal and moral f B,!r- 

nesa it ia a. pteaaure to acknowledge (the Kev. J. I 

UeweljD Dalies), has objected to this passage, say- | 

iug, " Siirel; the rlghtnesa or wronguess of saving I 

a man from drowning does depend vcr; much upon I 
^^^otlve with which it is done. Suppose that a - 1 

^^Bt when iiis enemy jumped Into the sea to es' V 

^^^BTom him, saved lilm from drowning simply I 

^^^BtSt that he might InQIct npon him more ex- I 

^Hnte tortures, would it titnd to clearness to speak I 

of Qiat rescue as ' a morally right aetlou '? Or sup- I 
pose again, according to one of the t'w\i& S&i^U^ I 
gSj^ Of fltMcaJ laqBlriea, that a man ^ttwjwai. *■. j 
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^ 



of actions doae from the motire of daty^ 
and in direct obedience to principle ; it-is 
a misapprehension of the utilitarian mode 
of thought, to conceive it as implying that 
people should fix their minds upon so wide 
a generality as the world, or society at 
large. The great majorityof good actions 
are intended, not for the benefit of the 
world, but for that of individuals, of 
which the good of the world is made up ; 
and the thoughts of the most virtuous 
man need not on these occasions travel 
beyond the particular persons concerned, 
except so far as is necessary to assure 

trust received from a friend, because 
of it woald fatally injure ttiat friend, himself 
some one belonging to lilm, would utilitarianiem ■ 
compel one to call the betrayal ' a crime ' as much as 
if it had been done from tlie meanest motive?" 

I submit that he who saves another from drown- 
ing in order to kill him Ijy tortm-e afterwards, does 
not difftr oalj in motive from iiim who does the 
same tiling from duty or benevolence ; the act itself 
Is different. The rescue of the man Is, in the case 
supposed, only the necessary first step of an act far 
more atrocious ttian leaving him to drown would 
have been. Had Mr. Davica said, "The riglitness I 
or wrongness of saving a man from drowning does 
depend very much" — not upodiliB owtiva, but — 
"upon the intention," noatUitaxVasi'woviii^iasftaM^ 
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himself that in benefiting them he is not 
vfolating the rights — that is, the legiti- 
mate and nuthorized expectations — of 
any one else. The multiplication of bop- V 
piness is, accordijig to the utilitarian i 
etHics,, the object of virtue ; the oceaaions i 
on which any person (except one in a 
thousand) has it in his power to do this 
on an extended scale, in other words, to 
be a public benefactor, are but excep- 
tional ; and on these occasions alone is he 
called on to consider public utility ; in 
every other case, private utility, the in- 
terest or happiness of some few ] 



from him. Mr, Davies, by an oversight too 
to be quite veuiul, has in tliis cauc con- 
founded tlie very different ideas of motive and In- 
tention. Tliere is no point which atilitarian 
tblnkera (and Beutlittin pre-emlneutlj) hare token 
more pains to iilustrate than this. The morality of 
the action depends entirely upon the intention — 
that iB, upon what the agent viilU to do. But the 
motive, that is, the feeling which malics him wil' 
bO to do, when it muliea no diS^rence in the act, 
makes none lu tlic morality; though it makes a. 
great dlStrence In our morEil estimation of the 
agent, especially if It Indicates a good or a bad 
habitual disposition ~ a, bent of character from 
which useful, or from which huxViol aWioiia ok% 
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13 aU he has to attend to. Those alone 
the influence of whose actions extends tw 
society in general, need concern them- 
selves habitually about so large an object. 
In the ease of abstinences indeed — of 
things which people forbear to do, from 
moral considerations, though the conso 
quences in the particular case might be 
beneficial — it would be unworthy of au 
intelligent agent not to he consciously, 
aware that the action is of a class whichj 
if practised generally, would be generally] 
injurious, and that this is the ground ofi 
the obligation to abstain from it. The] 
amount of regard for the public interest] 
implied in this recognition, is no greater 
than ia demanded by every system of 
morals ; for they all enjoin to abstain! 
from whatever ia manifestly pernicious to 
society. • 

The same considerations dispose cS 
another reproach against the doctrine of' 
utility, founded on a still grosser miscpn- 
ception of the purpose of a standard of 
morality, and of the very meaning of the 

/words right and wrong. It is often af- 
6imed. that aUlitammam \aGis\& 
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c old an d uosj mpathizing ; that it chills I 
their moral feeling3 towards individuals ; 
that it makoa them regard only the dry 
and hard coasideration of the coQse- 
giiences of actions, not taking into their 
moral estimate the qualities from which 
those actions cmanute. If tho assertion \ 
l aeana th at they do not alluw their judg- 
ment respecting the Tightness or wrong- 
of an action to bo influenced by theii 
opinion of the qualities of the person who 
(laes' it, this is a complaint not against 
oRlitarianisin, but against having any 
standard of morality at all; for certainly 
noTtuown ethical standard tiecides an ac-| 
tioij to be good or bad because it is dona 
by a good or a bad mttn, still less because 
done by an amiable, a brave, or a benew- 
olent man, or _the contrary. These con- 
siderations are relevant, not to the esti- 
mation of actions, but of persona ; and 
there is nothing in tlic utilitarian theory 
incoitaisteiit with tho fact that there are 
other things which interest us in persons 
besides the Tightness and wrongness of 
tiieir actions. Tho Stoics, indeed, with 
:udoxical misuse of language which 
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was part of their system, and by 
they strove to raise themaelvoa abovi 
concert! aliout anything but virtue, 
fond of Buying that ho ^Yho has that 
everything; that he, and only he, is 
is beautiful, is u king/ But no chii 
this description is made for the virti 
naan by the utilitarian doctrine. Ul 
tarians are quite aware that there are 
other desirable posaessiona and qualities, 
besides virtue, and arc perfectly willing 
to allow to all of them their full worth. 
They are also aware that a right action 
does not necessarily indicate a virtu- 
ous character, and that actions which are 
blaraable often proceed from qualities en- 
titled to praise. When this is apparent 
in any particular case, it modifies their 
estimation, not certainly of the act, but 
of the agent. I grant that they are, notr 

J withstanding, of opinion, that in the long. 

jrun the best proof of a good character is' 

' good actions ; and resolutely refuse to', 
consider any mental disposition as good, 
of wbich the predominant tendency is to 
produce bad conduct. This makes them 

uupopukr with many veo^Ve.-, Wl'A. \a 
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unpopularity which they must share with | 
every one who regards the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong in a serious light ; 
and the reproach is not one which a con- 
scientious utilitarian need be anxious to 

repel. I 

If no more be meant by the objection 'j 

than that many utilitarians look on the | J 

morality of actions, as measured by they I 

utilitarian standard, with too exclusive a l\ I 

regard, and do not lay sufficient stress j 
I upon the other beauties of character which 
go towards making a human being lovable 

or admirable, this may be admitted. Util- 1 

itarians who have cultivated their moral 1 

feelings, but not their sympathies nor I 

their artistic perceptions, do fall into this 1 
mistake ; and so do all other moralista 

, under the same conditions. What can be ] 

i said in excuse for other moralists is J 

I equally available for them, namely, tbatV I 

if there is to be any error, it is better that '^ 1 

it should be on that side. As a matter of j 

I fact, wo may affirm that among utilitarians j 

as among adherents of other systems there j 

is every imaginable degree of rigidity and j 

of laxity in the application o£ VtieVt a\asA- J 
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ard ; some are even puritauicnlly rigorouB^ 
while others are as indulgent as can possi- 
bly be desired by sinner or by aentimental- 
But on tiie whole, a doctrine which 
I brings prominently forward the interest 
I that luanliiud have in the repression and 
prevejition of conduct which violates the 
moral law is liliely to be inferior to no 
other in turning the sanctious of opinion 
■ against such violations. It is true, the 
question. What does violate the moral law ? 
is one on which those who recognize dif- 
ferent standards of morality are likely now 
and then to diflfer. But difference of opin- 
ion on moral questions was not first intro- 
duced into the world by utilitarianism, 
while that doctrine does supply, if not 
always an easy, at all events a tangible 
and intelligible mode of deciding such dif- 
ferences. 

It may not be superfluous to notice a few 
more of the common misapprehensions of 
utilitarian ethics, even those which are so 
obvious and gross that it might appear 
impossible fof any person of candor and 
intelligence to fall into them ; since per- 
sons, even of consiAerabVe me.nta.1 endow- 
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give 
ti-ouhle to understand the bearing: 
opinion against ■which they entertain a prej- 



udice 



and men are in 



goni 



little 



conscious of this voluntary ignorance as a 
defect, that the vulgarest misunderstand- 
ings of efliical doctrines are continually 
met with in the deliberate writings of per- 
sons of the greatest pretensions both to 
high principle and to philosophy. We not 
uncommonly hear the . doctrine of utility 
inveighed a^inst as a godless doctrine. 
KHt be necessary to say anything at all ' 
against so mere an assumption, wo may , 
say that the question depends upon what 
idea we have fornied of the moral charac- 
ter of the Deity. If it be a true belief 
that God desires, above all things, the 
happiness of hia orcatures, and that this 
was his iiui-pQse iu timir creation, utility is 
not only not a godless doctrine, biit more 
profoundly religious than any other. If 
it be mrant that utilitarianism does not 
recognize the revealed will of God as the 
supreme law of morals, I answer, tJiat an 
utilitarian who helieven in the perfect good- 
aa^^madouLoi God, ueceafeM'^-g \«> 
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lierea that whatever God Has thought fit 

to reveal on""(ho subject_of morals, must 
fulfil tho refjiiireineDta of utility iu a su- 
preme degree. But others besides utilita- 
riiuis have been of opinion th:it tho Chris- 
tian rovelatioQ waa intended, and is fitted, 
to inform the hearts and minds of mankind 
with a spirit which should enable them to 
find for themselvea what is right, and in- 
cline them to do it when found, rather than 
to tell them, except in a very general way, 
what it is ; and that we need a doctrine of 
ethics, carefully followed out, to interpret 
to us the will of God. Whether this opin- 
ion is correct or not, it is superfluous here 
to discuss; since whatever aid religion, 
either natural or revealed, can afford to 
ethical investigation, is as open to the utll- 
itaiian moralist as to any other. Ho can 
use it as the testimony of God to tho use- 
fulness or hurtfulncss of any given course 
of action, hy as good a right as others can 
use it for the indication of a transcenden- 
tal law., having no connection wilh useful- 
ness or with happiness. 

Again, Utility ia-(*lWu sumiuarily; jtig- 
.aid£ie£d-ae aa immoraV 4ot.Vciaaj£j_ 
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i t the name oF _ Expedie nr y^ npH tn king 
adviintagejif tbe._i)OiiuluE-tiae of-lhjit.te)-ni 
to co ntrast it with_ Principle. But tbe 
Expedien t:, in t.li .^ ann'iP. in whi.'h jt i^_:7];'- ' . 
posed to _tli3 JB.i^hti gi'nprally ni^niiq -ttuit 
which is pxpedieut for tlic particulai". inter- 
est of the uprctit bims cjt'; u^ whoii a min- 
ister sacrifices the interest of his country 
to keep himself in place. When it memia 
iinythinj^ better tlwn_ this, it means tliyt 
which is cx2>edient fur some immcdia.t9.0l)- 
ject, some temporary piirjjose, but which 
vTolates a rule whose observance is _expe- 
dlentin a much higher dcgvaa. The Ex- 
pedient, in this sense, instead of being the 
same tiling with the useful, is a branch of 
th e bur tfiil- - Thus, it would often be ex- 
pedient, for the purpose of getting over 
some momentary embarrassment, or attain- 
ing some object immediately useful to 
ourselyes or others, to tell a lie. But in- 
asmuch as the cultivation in ourselves of a 
sensitive feeling on the subject of veracity, 
13 one of the most useful, and the enfeeble- 
lucut of that feeling one of the most hurt- 
ful, things to which our conduct caa be 

iiuental ; and iaa&muc\i a& a.^o^ ^ ^'^iso- j 
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unintentional, deviation from truth, 
tbiit much towards weakening tbe t 
worthiness of human assertion, which! 
not only the principal support of all pri 
ent social well-being, but the insufficieq 
of which does more than any one 
that can bo named to keep back c 
lion, virtue, everything on which liui 
happiness or. tho largest scale i 
we feel that the violation, for a prei 
advantage, of a rule of such transcend 
expediency, is not expedient, and t 
who, for the sake of a convenience t 
self or to some other individual, does v 
depends on him to deprive mankind c 
good, and inflict upon them the evil, 
volved in the greater or less relia 
which they can place in each other's wtM 
acts the part of one of their worst < 
mics. 1 Yet that even this rule, sacred a 
ia, admits of possible exceptions, 
knowledgod by all moralists; the cl 
which is when the withholding of some 
fillet (as of information from a malefactor, 
or of bad news from a person dangerously 
ill}, would preserve some one (especially 
a person other thaa ono'si atjVt) , tcQva. ^bb 
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and unmerited evil, and when the with- 
holdiDg can only bo effected by denial. 
But in order that the exception may not 
extend itself beyond the need, and may 
have the least possible effect in weakening 
reliance on veracity, it ought to be recog- 
nized, and, if possible, its limits defined; 
and if the principle of utility is good 
for anything, it must be good for weigh- 
ing these conliicdnu; utilities agajjjst.pne V 
anoth£!"i and niarlting nut the region with- I' 
inrwhich one or the other preponderates. 

Again, defenders of utility often find 
themselves called upon to reply to such 
objections aa this — that there ia not timc.i 

previous to _ ^Ptinn, fnr Pi.lfiilqtiiig and 

weighing tho -effiaeta^ nay iin& of conduct 
on the general h ap piness . This is exactly 
as if any one were to say that it is impos- 
sible to guide our conduct by Christianity, 
becaui^e there is not time, on every occa- 
eion on which anything has to be done, to 
read through the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The^apsKer _to_ tho.objaction is, 
I been ample time, namely, 
Lst duration of. tUnJmtnan 
Puring all tliat ivme tawtittiW 
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I have been leauniug by experience the t 
t (lenciea of actions; on "wTjIcTi e> 
liill flioprudciu'c, a3'wiiIT"ag-nllthTrmnTjd 
;of life, is depL-iident. People talk 
J the commencement of this course c 
perienco had hitlierlo beeu put off, and! 
if, at the moment wLea some man 
tempted to meddle wilh the propertyj 
life of another, lie had to bej^in consider! 
for the the first time whether murder a 
theft are injurious to human happinrt 
Even thun I do not think that 1 
find the question very puzzling; but, j 
all events, the niutt.er is now done to ] 
hand. It ia truly a whimsical suppositid 
that if mankind were agreed in consia 
ing utility to he the test of morality, ttj 
would remain without any agreement asl 
what is useful, and would take no i 
urea for having their notions onthesu 
taught to the young, and enforced by I 
and opinion. Q'here is no difficulty! 
proving any ethical standard whatevei 
work ill, if we suppose universal idioj 
to be conjoined with it, but on i 
potheshs short of that, mankind must j 
tJiia lime have acquiied \ioavtw6 
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to the effects of some actions on their hap- 
piness ; and the beliefs which have thus 
come down are the rules of morality for 
the multitude, and for tiie philosopher 
until he has succeeded in finding better. 
That philosophers might easily do this, 
evea now, on many subjects ; that the re- 
ceived code of ethics is by no means of 
divine right; and that mankind have still 
much to leam as to the effects of actions 
on the general happiness, I admit, or 
rather, earnestly maintain. The corol- 
laries from the principle of utility, like 
the precepts of every practical art, admit 
of indefinite improvement, and, in a pro- 
gressive state of the human mind, their 
improvement is perpetually going on. But 
to consider the rules of morality as im- 
provable, is one thing; to pass over the 
intermediate generalizations entirely, and 
endeavor to test each individual action 
directly by the first principle, is another. 
It is a strange notion that the acknowledg- 
ment of a first principle is inconsistent 
with the admission of secondary ones. 
To infoim a traveller respecting the ^la.cft 
eibie ultimate destination, ia uoV. \a ^'^^'A i 
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hapm-Tl 



the use of landmarks and direclion-f 
on the way. The piopusitioii that hapm- i 
ness is the end nml ;nni of morality, does 
not mean that no loa^l ouiiht to bo Taid 
down to that g<iai, or that pur^ona going 
thither should not he advised to take one 
direction rather tlum another. Men really 
ought to leave off talking a kind of non- 
sense on this subject, which they would 
neither talk nor listen to on other matters 
of praetical concernment. Nobody argues 
that the nrt of navigation is not founded 
on astronomy, because sailors cannot wait 
to calculate the Nautical Almanac. Being 
rational creatures, they go to sea with it 
ready calculated ; and all rational crea- 
tures go out u[ion (he sea of life with their 
minds niadu up on the common questions 
of right and wrong, as well as on many 
of the fur more difficult qi.estions of wise 
and foolish. And this, as long as fore- ' 
sight is a human quality, it is to be pre- 
sumed they will continue to do. What^ 
ever we adopt as the fundamental princi- 
ple of morality, we require subordinat4 J 
/wincjplea to apply it by; the impossibil-V 
ity of doing v?ithout tlio\Q,\moif,i^is«siQ\x^ 
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tu all Bystems, can aSbrd no argument 
against anyone in particular; but gravely 
to argue as if no such secondary princi- 
ples could be had, and as if mankind had 
remained till now, and always must remain, 
without drawing any general conclusions 
from the experience of human life, is as 
high a pitch, I think, as absurdity has 
ever reached in philosophical controversy. 
The remainder of the stock arguments 
against utilitarianism mostly consist in 
laying to its charge the common infirmi- 
ties of human nature, and the general 
difficulties which erabarrasa conscientious 
persons in shaping their course through 
life. We are told that an utilitarian willf ' 
be apt to niiike his own particular case ani 
exception to moral rules, and, when underM I 
temptatiou, will see an utility in tha*- ] 
breach of a rule, greater than he will aea I 
io its observance. But is utility the onljl 
creed which is able to furnish us with ex- ' 
cuses for evil doing, and means of cheat- 
ing our own conscience ? They are afforded 
in abundance by all doctrines which rec- 
ognize as a fact in morals the existeuce 
<soaQiet'mf^ cuusidcrat'ioaA ■, ^Vvda ^ 
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doctrines do, that have lieeti ?»elieved by 
saDQ persons. It is not the f:iult of any 
creed, but of the complicated nature of 
human affairs, that rules of conduct cunnot 
be so fmmed as to require no exceptions, 
and that hardly any kind of action can 
safely be laid domi h8 either always oblig- 
atory or always coiidcmnable. There is 
no ethical creed which does not temper 
the rigidity of its laws, by giving a cefa 
tain latitude, under the moral n-M,-..-,.-;i,;i- 
ity of the agent, for acconiin 
peculiarities of circurastaneea^ 
every creed , at the o 
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flicting rights and duties can be referred. [ /X I 
If utility ia the ultimiita source of moral 
obligations, utility may be invoked to 

.decide between them when their demnnds 
are incompatible. Though the nppiic;iliou 
of the standard may be dilfitult, it is 
belter than none at all ; while in uthor 
sjstemSi thQ.jnorai lawa a ll cla iming 
dependent authority, there is^no common 

"mnpire entitled to interfere between them 
tiieiFclaima to preccdeuco one over another' 

' rest o n little better. than sophistry, and 
unless determined, as they generstlly are, 

■by tho unacknowledged inlluonco of con- 

isiderationa of utility, affor d a free 9co]3e 

for the a Ctian_nf pTanmil ilp)<irf>i nnflriHI-- 

H alitieB. We must remember that only 
in these cases of conflict between eecond- 
■Bry principles is it requisite that first prin- 
ciples should be appealed to. There is no 
case of moral obligation in which some 
eecondary principle ia not involved ; and 
if only one, there can seldom be any real 
doubt which one it is, in tho mind of any 
pwrson by whom the principle itself ia 
recognized. 
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The question is often asked, and pr^ 
erly so, in regard to any supposed i 
standard — AVhiitis its sanction? whi 
the motives to obey it? or more apea 
cally, wbat is the source of its obligatiJ 
whence docs it derive its binding fori 
It is a necessiiry part of moral philosod 
to provide the answer to this questid 
which, though frequently assuming j 
shape of an objection to the utilitan 
mondity, as if it hud some sped 
cability to that above others, really a 
in regard to all standiirds. It arisf 

ifact, whenever a person is called i 
ado^t a .standard or refer morality ti 
basis on which ho has not been accustpj^ 
to rest it. For the customary i 
that which education and o^^'aiou 
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consecrated, is tha only odb whicb pre- 
sents itself to the mind with the feeling 
of being in itself obligatory; and when a 
person is asked to believe that this moral- 
ity derives its obligation from some gen- 
eral principle round which custom has not 
thrown the same halo, the assertion is to 
him a pamdox ; the supposed corollaries 
seem to have a more binding force than 
the original theorem ; the superstructure 
seems to stand better without, than with, 
what is represented as its foundation. He 
aays to himself, I feel that I am hound 
not to rob or murder, betray or deceive; 
but why ain I bound to promote the gen- 
eral happiness? If my own happiness 
lies in something else, why may I not 
give that the preference ? 

If the view adopted by the utilitarian 
philosophy of the nature of the moral 
sense be coiTect, this difl'culty will always 
present itself, until the influences which 
form moral character have taken the same 
hold of the principle which they have 
taken of some of the consequences — 
until, b ^lho im provement of education, 
the feeling of unity with out EeWow-cce.^- 
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turea sh all be (what it cannot be donU 
that Christ intended it to be) as deq 
rootgd_in ptir^ character, and to our own 
consLiipusness as completely a part of our 
nature, as the hiirror of crime is in an 
ordinarily wcIl-brought-up youner person. 
In the mean time, towever, the difficulty 
has no peculiar application to the doctrine 
of utility, hut is inherent in every 
attempt to ansilyzo morality and reduce it 
to prineiplca ; which, unless the principle 
is alreadj' in men's minds invested with 
as much sacrednesa as any of its applica- 
tions, always seems to divest them of a 
part of their sanctity, 

The principle of utility either has, or 
there is no reason why it might not have, 
all the sanctions which belong to any other 
system of murals. Those sanctions ore 
either external or internal. Of tlie extern 
nal sanctions it is not necessary to speak 
jtt any length. They am, the hope of 
favor and the fear of displeasure from ~' 
fellow-creatures or from the Ruler of 
Universe, along with whatever we 
have of sympathy or affection for ther 
of love and awe _o£ Him, \a.clmm g u 
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do His will independently of Belfish con- 
sequences^ There is evidently no reaaoh 

why all these motives for observance 
should not attach themselves to the utili- 
tarian morality, as completely and as 
powerfully as to any other. Indeed, thoBe 
of them which refer to, our fellow-crea- 
tures are sure to do so, in proportion to 
the amount of general intelligence ; for 
whether there bo any other ground of 
moral ^obligation than the general happi- 
ness or not., men do desire happiness ; and 
liowever imperfect may be their own prac- 
tice, they desire and commend all conduct 
m others towards themselves, by which 
t^ey think tbeir happiness is promoted. 
With regard to the religious motive, _if 
men bel ieve, as mtiHt pi-nfn ss tn d Oi in thn 
goodness of G Qd,__lbogp who think that 
cwduciveness to the general happiness is 
t fee ess ence, or eve n_onlyLthc criterion, of 
good, must necessarily believe that it ia 
aRoTTiafwliTcri God approves. Tho" wHoIe 
force tlreyefore" of external reward and 
punishirlent. whether physical or niiira!, 
gnd whether proceeding from God or from 
miT £e}}ow-moai together witVi a\\ VWV 'Ooa ^ 
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capacities of liuman nature admit, of dis- 
interested devqrioj!i__to either, become 
available to enforce the utilitarian luoiTil- 
-^ ity, in proportion aa that morality is rec- 
ognized ; and the more powerfully, tlie 
more the appliancca of education and gen- 
eral cultivation are bent to tho purpose. 

)So far aa to external sanctions. The 
internal sanction of dutyj whatever_our 
standard of duty may_be, is one and the 
vl same — d feeling in our own min d ; a pain , 
- 7 luore or less intens e, att end a nt on viola - 
tioHrof.duty, which in proper jycultivatetl 
moral natures rises, in the more serioua 
tasea, into slirinking from it uaan impoa- 
sibility. This feeling, when disinterested, 
' and connecting itself with the pure idea 
of duty, and not with some particular form 
of it, or with any of the merely acces- 
sory circumstances, is the essence of Con- 
science ; though in that complex phe- 
nomenon as it actually exists, tho simple 
fact is in general all encrusted over with 
collateral associations, derived from sym- 
pathy, from love, and still more from 
fear; from all the forms of religious feol- 
ing ; from the rowjV\eiitw«i& «1 »i^Vi!wiQil ^ 
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and of all oqt past life ; from self-esteem, 

desire of the esteem of otiiei's, and occa- 
sionally even self-abasement. This ex- 
ti'eme complication ia, I apprehend, the 
origin of the sort of mystical character 
which, by a tendency of the hunmn mind, 
of which there are many other examples, 
is apt to be attributed to the idea of moral 
obligation, and which leads people to be- 
lieve that the idea cannot possibly attach 
itself to any other objects than those which, 
by a supposed mysterions law, are found 
in our present experience to excite it. Its 
binding force, however, consists in the 
existence of a mass of feeling which must 
be broken through in order to do what 
violates our standard of right, and which, 
if we do nevertheless violate that stand- 
ard, will probably have to be encountered 
afterwards in the form of remorse. What-. 
ever theory we have of the nature or ori- 
gin of conscience, this is what essentially 
constitutes it. 

The ultimate sanction, therefore, of all J 
morality (external motives apart) being I 
a~snbjective feeling in our own minds, I / 
~^ aoMuDg embarrassing Ui \koe»'«Voa«, 
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standard is utility, in the questioD, wlu^ 

is the sanction of that particular standard 
We may answer, the same aa of all ol 
I moral standards, — t he cops cientioufl- 
>J^| ^gs of mankind. Undoubtedly this sancR- 
tion has no binding efficacy on those wbtj 
do not possess the feelings it appeals to. 
but neither will these persona ho moi^ 
obedient to any other moral principle thafli 
to the utilitarian one. On them moralitjn 
of any kind has no hold but through the 
external sanctions. Meanwhile the feel- 
ings exist, a fact in human nature, the 
reality of which, and the great power 
with which they are capable of acting on 
those in whom they have been duly culti- 
vated, arc proved by experience. No 
reason has ever been shown why they 
may not he cultivated to as great intensity 
in connection with the utilitarian as with 
any other rule of morals. 

There is, I am aware, a disposition to 
1 believe that a person who sees in moral 
1 obligation a transcendental fact, an objcc- 
itive reality belnnging to the province of 
/"Things in themselves," is likely to bo 
'more obedient to it ftiau otta -^Vo \)^\e^«a 
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it to be entii^ly subject'iTe, haying its seat/ 
ID human consciousness only. But what4 
ever a pei-suu'a oi)inioQ muy be on this 
point of Ontology, the force ho is really 
urged by is his own subjective feeling, 
and is exactly meiisured by its strength. 
No one's belief that Duty U an objective ( 
reality MB~~BFropger tbaa tlie belief that/ v 
God is B t; ; yet the belieTin God, apart( 
from the expectation of actual reward and 
puniriliment, only operates on conduct 
through and iu proportion to the subjec- 
tive religious feeling. The sanction, so 
far aa it is disinte r ested , isT^waya in" the 
mind itself ;_and_tlig_jiQtion, therefore, of 
tEa "tr anacende ntal moralist must be that 
this sanction will not exist in the miad 
unless it is believed to have its root out 
of th e mind ; and that if a person is able 
to say to himself, That whioh is restrain- 
ing me, and which is called my conscience, 
18 only a feeling iu my own mind, he 
may possibly di'aw the conclusion tliaf 
^^en the feeling ceases the obligatioc 
ceases, and that if ho find the fcelii 
incoiivenient, he may disregard it ai 
< y3eflr or to get rid o£ \t. "BvA \% ^ 
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danger confined to the utilitarian morality? 
[ Does tho belief that moral obligation has 
I its seat outside tbu mind malie the feeling 
I of it too strong to be got rid of? The 
I feet is so far otherwise that all moralists 
} admit and lament the ease with which, ia 
Kthe generality of minds, conscience oan 
e silenced or Btifled. The question, Need 
I I obey my conscience ? is quite as o^isa ! 
■ put to themselves by persons who neyer 
Jheard of the principle of utility, as by 
fits adherents. Those whose conscientious 
feelings are so weak as to allow of theic 
raskiug this question, if they answer it: 
I affirmatively, will not do so because they 
[•believe in the transcendental theory, but 
I because of the external sanctions. 

It is not necessary for the present poii-' 

lose to decide whether the feeling of duty 

3 innate or implanted. Assuming it 

be innate, it ia an open question ttt; 

^what objects it naturally attaches itself j, 

■for the philosophic supporters of that 

jheory are now agreed that the intuitive- 

"■perception is of principles of nioralityi' 

and Dot of the details. If there be any- 

thiag iuuute lu the mattei:, 1 see ^«i xc^'a^ 
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why the feeling which is innate should 
not be that of regard to the pleasures and 
pains of others. If there is any prin- 
ciple of morals which is intuitively obli- 
gatory, I should say it must be that. If 
BO, the intuitive ethics would coincide 
with the utilitarian, and there would be 
no further quarrel l>etween them. Even | 
as it is, the intuitive rn^ralis tr., though 1 
they believe that there are other intuitive 1 
moral obligations, do already believe this I 
to be one ; for they unanimously hold that_! 
a l arge p ortion of morality tui'ns upon the ! 
consideration due to the interests of our' 
fellowH3reatu;:cs. Therefore, if the belief. 
in the transcendental origin or moral obli- 
gation gives ail additional efficacy to the 
internal sanction, it appeal's to me that 
the utilitarian principle has already the 
benefit of it. 

On the other hand, if, as is my own be- , 
lief, the moral feelings are not innate, but ( 
acquired, they are not for that reason the 
leas natural. It ia natural to man to 
speak, to reason, to build cities, to culti- 
vate the gi'ound, though these are acquired I 
TJie moral focVmoa axo "naX..! 
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indeed a part of our nature, in the sense 
of Ijeing in any perceptible degree present 
II of us ; hut this, unhappily, is a fact 
admitted liy those who believe the most 
strenuously in their transcendental origin. 
|Lilie the other acquired capacities above 

i a'efcrred to, the moral faculty, if not a part 
pf our nature, is a natural outgrowth from 
pt; capable, like them, in a certain email 
degree, of springing up upoiitaneously ; 
and susceptible of being brought by culti- = 
vation to a high degree of development. I 
Unhappily it is also susceptible, by a suf- I 
ficient use of the external sanctions and 
of the force of early impressions, of being 
cultivated in almost any direction ; so that 
there is hardly anything so absurd or so 
mischievous that it may not, by means of 
these influences, be made to act on the i 
human mind with all the authority of con- 
science. To doubt that the same potency 
might be given I)y the same moans to the 
principle of utihty, even if it had no foun- 
dation in human nature, would be flying 
in the face of all experience. 

But mond associations which are whdlly 

ofarti£oial creation, wUeu ivi\Ai\\*iOi»ay « 
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ture goes on, yield by degrees to the die- 
Bolving force of analyaia ; and if the feel- 
ing of duty, when associated with utility, 
would apjiear equiilly arbitrary ; if there 
were no leading department of our nature, 
no powerful class of sentiments, with 
which that association would harmonize, 
which would make us feel it congenial, 
and incline us not only to foster it in 
others (for which we have abundant inter- 
ested motives), but also to cherish it in 
ourHsIves ; if there were not, in sliort, a 
natural ba^is of sentiment fur utilitarian 
morality, it might well happen that this 
association also, even after it hud been 
implanted hy education, might be ana- 
lyzed away. 

But there is this basis of powerful nat- 
ural sentiment; and this it is which, when 
once the general happiness is recognized 
as the ethical standard, will constitute the 
strength of the utilitarian inorulity. This 
firmj'ound)itlmi.ig_t.hat_of the social feel- 
ingB of mankind ; the desire to hejnjinity 1 
with our fellovg.-£rcatiires, which is a lread y 
a powerful principle in human nature, and 
bappiiy oae of those whi<:\i teQi Vo \ 
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, stronger, even withoutexjire^Jnculcation, 

ft'rom the iufluencea of a.dvancing .ciyil^- 
tioD. The social state is at 
ura!, so necessary, and so habitual to 
man, that, except in some unusual circam* 
stances or by an effort of voluntary ab-i 
straetion, he never conceives himself' 
otherwise than as a member of a bodyj 
and this association is riveted more and! 
more, as maniiind are further removed 
from tlie state of savage independence, 
Any condition, therefore, which is essen^ 
tial to a state of society, becomes morel 
and more an inseparable part of every 
person's conception of the state of thingw 
which he is born into, and which is thS^ 
destiny of a human being. 

Now, society between human beings 
except in the relation of master and slave 
is manifestly impossible on any other fool 
ing than that the interests of all are to b 
consulted. Society between equals ca 
only exist on the understanding that iht 
interests of all are to be regarded equally. 
And since in all states of civilization^ 
every person, except an absolute monarch] 
has equals, every one \a obYv-jeSi u> \i.n& 
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these terms with aomebody; and io every 
age some advance is made towards a stste 
in which it will be impossible to live per- 
manently on other terms with anybody. 
In this way people grow up unable to 
conceive as possible to them a state of 
total disregard of other people's interests. 
They are under a necessity of conceiving 
themselves as at least abstaining from all 
the gi-osser injuries, and (if only for their 
own protection) living m a state of con- 
stant protest against them. They are also 
familiar with the fact of co-opei-aling with 
others, and proposing to themselves a col- 
lective, not an individual interest, as the 
aim (at least for the time being) of their 
actions. So long as they are co-opc rating, 
their ends arc identified with thoj-e of \ 
others; th^re~ie at leagl; a temporary feel- 1 
ing that the interests of others are their j 
own interests. j!Jot only docs all strength- | 
ening of social ties, and all healthy growth 
of society, give to each individual a 
stronger personal interest in practically 
consulting the welfare of others ; it also 
lends him to identify his_/ee//n(/Ji more and 
jpore with their good, or at \eaa\, "siVVNi wa. 
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ever-greater degree of practical consideK 
ation for it. He comes, as tliougb iostioci 
lively, to be conscious of himself as i 
being who of course pays regard to others 
The good of others becomes to him a tfaii^ 
naturally and necessarily to be attendee 
to, like liny of the physical conditions ol 
our existence. Now, whatever amount ot 
this feeling a person has, he ia urged ^ 
the strongest motives both of interest am 
of sympathy to demonstrate it, and to th( 
utmost of hi 9 power encourage it ii 
others ; and even if he has none of it him 
self, be is as greatly interested as any ova 
■Ise that others should have it. Consq 
jaently, the smallest germs of the feelii^ 
■e laid hold of and nourished by the cott 
agion of sympathy and the influences c 
sducation ; and a complete web of corrob 
fcrative association is woven round it, faj 
ithe powerful agency of the external sane 
|tions. This mode of conceiving ourselvQ 
and human life, as civilization goes on, i 
felt to be more and more natural. Everi 
step in political improvement renders i 
more so, by removing the sources of oppo 
sitioa o£ interest, aud Ve^eVUi^ V\uw& i 
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qualities of legal privilege between indi- 
viduals or classes, owing to which there 
are large portions of mankind whose hap-- 
jiineas it is still practicable to disregard. 
In an improving state of the human mind, 
the influences are constantly ou the in- 

,86, which tend to generate in each 
individual a feeling of unity with all the 
rest ; which feehng, if perfect, would 
mnke him never think of, or desire, any 
beneflcial condition for himself, in the 
beneGte of which they are not included. 
If we now suppose this feeling of unity to 
be taught as a religion, and the whole 
force of education, of institutions, and of 
opinion, directed, as it once was in the 
case of religion, to make every person 
grow up from infancy surrounded on all 

3 both by the profession and by the 
practice of it, I think that no one, who can 
realize this conception, will feel any mis- 
giving about the sufficiency of the ultimate 
sanction for the Happiness morality. To 
any ethical student who finds the realiza- 
tion difficult, I recommend, as a raeaiiH of 
facilitating it, the second of M. Comte's 
two pxinapal works, the Si/steme ^ Poll- 
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tique Poeilive. I eDtertain the strongest 
olijections to the system of polities and 
moials set forth in that treatise ; but I 
tJiiiik it has superabundantly shown the 
possibility of giving to the service of hn- 
nianity, even without the aid of belief in a 
Providence, l)oth tlio physical power and 
the social efficacy of a religion ; making it 

/ take !ii;id of human life, and color all 
thought, feeling, and action, in a manner 
of which the greatest ascendency ever ex- 
ercised by any religion may be but a typ§ 

I and foretaste ; and of which the danger is, 

^not that it should he insufficient, but that 
it should be so excessive as to interfere ' 

I unduly witli human freedom and individ- \ 

' uality. 

Neither is it necessary to the feeling 
which constitutes the binding force of the 
utilitarian morality on those who recognize '. 
it, to wait for those social influences which 1 
would make its obligation felt by mankind ' 
at large. In the comparatively early state j 
of human advancement in which wo now | 
live, a person cannot indet'd feil that 
entireness of sympathy with all others, 
which would make anj leaX <Ji\sAyci\45 
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in the generiil direction of their conduct 
iu life impossible ; but already ii person in 
whom the social feeling is at all developed, 
cannot bring himself to think of the rest 
of his fellow-creiitures as struggling rivals 
with him for the means of happiness, 
■whom he must desire to see defeated in 
their object in order that ho may succeed 
in his. The_deeply-j:o.otcd^ conception 
which ever y ind ividual ev<;0-tiow La'Oif 
' Mmsc lf as a social. Iming, temla to--uialio 
him f eci it one of his naturiil wants that 
there should bo hjirmopy between hi_s feel- 
ings and aims and those of his fellow-crea- 
tures . If differences of opinion arid" of 
mental culture make it impossible for him 
to share many of their actual feelings, — 
perhaps make hira denounce and defy 
those feelings, — ho still._ue.eda-ta.be_c.un-. 
scious that his_real_aim and thcb-S.jlQ .not] 
c^oi^et. ; that he. is not qpposing himself/ 
to w hat the.y_really wisji for, namely, their 
own good, but is, on the_ccntnii'yj _pro- 
moting it, _^_Thi8 feeling in most in divid u' 
als is much_ inferior in strength to tlieii"' 
eelfish feelings^ and is oXtcn_ yauting alto- '. 
But to Ihosa who Uava it, 'A ■^ij'^- 
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^^^H Besses All the characters of a natural fee 
^^^^B iDg. It does not present itself to their ^ 
^^^^B minds as a superstition of education, t 
^^^H law despotically imposed by the power of 
^^^^B society, but as an attribute which it would 
^^^^■.not be well for them to be without. This 
^^^R convictio o is the ultimate sanction of the 
^^^ ^eatesl^Tiappinesa morality. This it is 
wiiTch maEes aiiy~min d, ofwell-developed 
feelings, work with, and not against, the 
[outward motives to care for others, af- 
' forded hy what I have called the external 
sanctions ; and when those sanctions are 
wanting, or act in an opposite direction, 
constitutes in itself a powerful internal 
binding force, in proportion to the sensi- 
tiveness and tboughtfulnesa of the char- 
acter; since few but those whose mind is 
a moral blank, could bear to lay out their 
course of life on the plan of paying no 
regard to others except so fer as their dwd 
private interest compels. 



CHAPTER TV. 

OP WHAT SOKT OF PROOF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
DTILITT IS SUSCEPTIBLE. 

It has already been remarked, that 
questions of ultimate ends do oot admit of 
proof, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. To be incapable of proof by rea- 
Boning is common to all first principles ; 
to the first premises of our knowledge, as 
well as to those of our conduct. But the 
former, being matters of fact, may be the 
Bubject of a direct appeal to the faculties 1 
which judge cf fact, namely, our senses, j 
and our internal consciousness. Can an ' 
appeal he made to the sumc faculties on 
qiiSations of practical ends. Or by what 
other faculty is cognizance taken of them? 

Qoe BtionB abou t ends are, in other^ 
wordT, questions what things arc deiira -l 
BTe^^Uhe utilitarian doctrine is, that hap- 
pineBB is desirable, and the only thing de-1 
girable, as an end ; all other things being 
only desirable as means to that end. 
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What oiight to be required of this doc- 
trine — what conditions is it requisite that 
the doctrine should fulfil — to make good 
its cliiiin to be bchevod ? 

(The only pr oof capable of being given 
that an Abject Ja^iHliTeV is that peopla — . 
actually see it. The only proof that a 
sound is audible, is that people hear it ; 
and so of the other sources of our experi- 
ence. In like manner, I apprehend, the 

, 80I0 evidence it is possible to produce, that 
\ anything is deairable,-ia-tha± people do.at't- 

■ ually defiire it. If the end which the utili- 
tarian doctrine proposes to itself were not, 
in theory and in practice, acknowledged 
to be an end, nothing could ever convince 
any person that it was ao. No reason can 
be given why the general happiness is de- 
sirable except that each person, so far as 
he believes it to be attainable, desires his 
own happiness. This, however, being a 
fact, we have not only all the proof which 
the Ciise admits of, but all which it is pos- 
sible to require, that happines is a good ; 
that each person's happiness is a good 
to that person, and the genei-al happiness, 

therefore, a good to Ike aggtu^o-la of all 
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title I I 



persons. Ilappioess has made out ita title 
as one of the ends of oonduct, and conse-i 
quently oue of the criteria of morality, 

But it hns not, by this alone, proved 
itself to be the sole criterion. To do that, 
it would seem, by the same rule, neces^j-y 

bowj not only~that people'desire hap- 
pipeasj but that they never de^re^nytljiQg 
else. Now it ia palpable that they do de- 
sire things which, in common language, 
are decidedly distinguished from happi- 

. They desire, for example, virtue, 
and the absence of vice, no less really than 
pleasure, and the absence of piiin. The 
dg gire of vi rtue is not as universal, liut it is 
as authentic a fact, as tEe'^egtrS'CfiTappT^ 

._'r4TTd" "fience fhe opponents of tEo 
atilitarian standard dcum that they have a 
right to infer that there are other ends of 
human action besides happiness, and thjtt 
happiness is not the standard of approba- 
tion and disapprobation. 

But does tba_ jitilitarian doc trine deny 
that people desire virture, or maintamthat 
virtue is not a thing to be desired? The 
very reverse. It mainta ins n ot only t hat_ 
virtue is to he d esired, but t\uA.\t\a\io\«> 
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dRsire d diflinteresterlly, fnr it.nplf . What- 
ever niiiy"be "the opinion of "utilitarian 
moralists as to tlie original conditions by 
which virtue is made virtue ; however they 
may believe (aa they do) that actions and 
dispositions are only virtuoiia because 
they promote another end than virtue ; yet 
thia being granted, and it having been de- 
cided, from considerations of this descrip- 
tion, which ia virtuous, they not only place 
virtue at the very head of the things which 
are good as means to the ultimate end, bat 
they also recognize as a psychological fact 
the possibility of its being, to the individ- 
ual, a good in itself, without looking to 
any end beyond it ; and hold, that the 
mind is not in a right state, not in a state 
conformable to Utility, not in the state 
most conducive to the general happiness, 
unless it does love virtue in this manner 
— as a thing desirable iu itself, even 
although, in the individual instance, it 
should not produce those other desirable 
consequences which it tends to produce, 
and on account of which it is held to be 
virtue. This opinion is not, in tJie small- 
eat degree, a departure £tom\.\ie^a.'5'Qiin38s 
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priQoiple. The ingi'edienta of happiness 
are very various, and eacli of them is de- 
sirable in itself, and not merely when con- 
sidered as swelling an aggregate. The 
principle of utility does not mean that any 
given pleasure, as music, for instance, or 
any given exemption from pnin, as, for ex- 
ample, health, are to bo looktij upon as 
means to a collective something termed 
happiness, and to be desired on that 
account. They are desired and desirable 
in and for themselves ; hfsides being 
means, tliey are a part of the eud. Vir- i 

- tne, according to the utilitarian doctrine, 
is not naturally and originally ])art of the 
end, but it is capable of becoming so ; and 
in those who love it disinterestedly it has 
become so, and is desired and cherished, 
not as a means to happiness, but as a part 
of their happineaa. 

To illustrate this further, we may remem- 
ber that virtue is not the only thlug, origi- 
nally a meana, and which if it were not a 
mt'ana to anything else, would be and 
remain indifferent, but which by association 
with what it is a means to, comes to be de- 

r aired ibritself, and tliiit too m\K\\iii\>.X50!3*i J 
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intensity. What, for examplo, shall we 
say of the love of money ? There is noth- 
ing originally more desirable about money 
than about any heap of glittering pebbles. 
Its worth is solely that of the things which 
it will buy; the desires for other things 
than itself, which it is a means of gratify- 
ing. Yet tJio love of money is not only 
one of the strongest moving forces of 
human lifi!, bnt money is, in many cases, 
desired in and for itself; the desiro to 
possess it is often stronger than the desire 
to use it, and goes on increasing when all 
the desires which point to ends beyond 
it, to he compassed by it, are falling off. 
I It may then be said truly, that money is 
I desired not for the sake of an end, but as- 
part of the end. From being a means to 
happiness, it has come to be itself a prin- 
cipal ingredient of the individual's con- 
ception of happiness. The same may be 
said of the majority of the great objects 
of human life — power, for example, or 
fame ; except that to each of these there 
is a certain amount of immediate pleasure 
annexed, which has at least the semblance 
of being naturally inherent in them;,« 
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thing which cannot be said of money. 
Still, however, the strongest natural at-| 
traction, both of power nnd of fame, is tha 
immense aid they give to the attainmenll 
of our other wishes ; and it is the strong 
association thus generated between them 
nnd all our objects of desire, which givea 
to the du-ect desire of them the intensity 
it often assumes, so as in some characters 
to surpass in strength all other desires. 
In these cases the means have become a I 
part of the end, and a more important / 
part of it than any of the things which/ 
they are means to. What was once de- 
sired as an instrument for the attainment 
of happiness, has come to be desired for 
its own sake. In being desired for ita 
own sake it is, however, desired as part 
of happiness. The person ia made, or 
thinks he would be made, happy by its 
mere possession ; and is made unhappy 
by failure to obtain it. The desire of it 
is not a different thing from the desire of 
happiness, any more than the k)VB of 
music, or the desire of health. They are 
included in happiness. They are some of 
the elements of which the desire of happi-~' 
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I jness i» made up. Happiness is not an 
N abstract idea, but a concrete whole ; and 
' these are some of its parts. And the util- 
itarian standard sanctions and approves 
their beiug so. Life would be a poor 
thing very ill provided with sources of 
happiness, if there were not this provision 
of nature, by which things originiilly in- 
different, but coaducive to, or otherwise 
associated with, the satisfaction of our 
primitive desires, become in thenaselveB 
sources of pleasure more valuable than 
the primitive pleasures, both in perma- 
nency, in the space of human existence 
that they are capable of covering, and 
even in intensity. 
^■. 1 Virtue, according to the utilitarian con- 
"jception, is a good of this description. 
iThere was no original desire of it, or 
iiiotivo to it, save its conduciveness to 
/pleasure, and especially to protection 
Ifrom pain. But through the association 
thus formed, it may be felt a good in 
itself, and desired as such with as great 
intensity as any other guod ; and with tiiia 
difference between it and the love of money, 
o£ power, or of famei, tWA, a\\ oi S^umm'i 
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may, and often do, render the iDdividual 
noxious to the other members of the 
society to which he belongs, whereaa there 
ia nothing which makes him so much a 
jsing to them as the cultivation of th^ 
disinterested love of virtue. And conae-l 
quently, the ultilitarian standard, while it' 
tolerates and approves tho^o other ac- 
quired desires, up to the point beyond 
which they would be more injurious to 
the general happiness than promotive of 
it, enjoins and requires the cultivation of 
the love of virtue up to the greatest 
strength possible, as being above all 
things important to the general happi-j 
ness. 

It results from the preceding consid- 
erations, that there is in reality nothing 
desired except happiness. Whatever is) 
desired otherwise than as a means to soml 
end beyond >tnc]?, ni) d ultimately tP._ha] 
lis desired as itself a part of happi- 
j_and is not desired for itself until it 
F bec ome so. Those who desire virtue 
i its own sake, desire it either because 
the consciousness of it is a pleasure, 
because the consciousneaa o£\«v[i^-m'^'3\i&i 
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/it is a pain, or for both reasons uuited ; af^] 
in truth the pleasure and paio soidom exi 
separately, but almost always together, t 
same person feeling pleasure in the degi 
of virtue attuined, and pain in not haT^ 
ing attained more. If one of thes 
him no pleasure, and the other no pain, htf^ 
would not love or desire virtue, or would 
desire it only for the other benefits which 
it might produce to himself or to persons 
whom he cared for. 

We have now, then, an answer to the 
question, of what sort of proof the prin- 
ciple of utility is susceptible. If the opin- 
ion whii'h I have now stated is psychologi- 
cally true, if human nature is so consti- 
tuted as to desire nothing which is not 
either a piirt of happiness or a means of 
happiness, we can have no other proof, 

\ and we require no other, that these are 
the only things desirable. If so, happiness 
is the sole end of human action, aud the 
promotion;of it the test by which to judge 
of all human conduct; from whence it 
necessarily follows that it must be the 
ci'iterion of morality, since a part is in- 

c/uded in the whole. 
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And now to decide whether this is really 
so ; whet h er m an kiad d o desire nothing for 
itself but Jjmtiviiich ~ia-^l«Hwi<'« bt tliem, 
or of whidi the absence is a jiiiin ; we have 
eVideiiTTy anuved at a question of fact and 
experience, dependent, like all similar 
questions, upon evidence. It can only be, 
determined by practised self-conscious 
and self-observation, assisted by observa-f 
tion of others. I believe that these sources 
of evidence, impartially consulted, will 
declare that desiring a thing and finding 
it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of 
it as painful, are phenomena entirely in- 
separable, or Rilber two parts of the same 
phenomenon ; in strictness of language, 
two different modes of naming the same 
psychological fact ; that to think of an ob- 
ject RA desirable (unless for the sake of its 
consequences), and to think of it aa pleas- 
ant, are one and the same thing; and that I 
to desire anything, except in proportion!, 
as the idea of it is pleasant, is a pbysicay 
and metaphysical impossibility. / 

So obvious does this appear to me, that 
I expect it will hardly be disputed; and 
,p^ objoctiou made will be, 'bq\. NiiaV fi«^ 
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sire can possibly be directed to aDj-thiDg 
ultimately except pleasure auil exemptioQ 
from pain, but that the will is a different 
thing from desire; that a person of coQ- 
tirmed virtue, or any other person whose 
purposes are fixed, earries out his pur- 
poses without any thought of the | 
ure he ha; 
expects to 
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feet, the power of habit, and is nowiae 
couflned to the case of virtuoua actions. 
Many indiflerent things, which men origi-j 
nally did from a motive of some sortJ 
they continue to do from habit. Some- 
tinies this is done unconsciously, the con- 
sciousnesa coming only after the action ; 
at other times with conscious volition ; but 
volition which has become habitual, and 
!8 put into operation by the force of habit, 
in opposition perhaps to the deliberate 
preference, as often happens with those 
who have contracted habits of vicious or 
hurtful indulgence. Third and last comes 
the case in which the habitual act of will 
in the individual instance is not iu con- 
tradiction to the general intention pre- 
vailing at other limes, but in fiildlmentof 
it ; as in the case of the pcr^son of eon- 
firmed virtue, and of all who pui'^ue delib- 
erately and consistently any determinate 
end. The distinction between will and 
desire thus understood, is an aulhautie 
and highly important psychological fact ; 
bnt the fact consists solely in this, t h a t 

will, like all other p !|rt.n of ni|r cnnafjfrn-^ 
fmrtj \m qoieifftfilB in h^h^i^ ana. XJaa-V. 'y!^ '' 
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lit what we dq ]qdj 

desire lor itgelF, o r des ire odIj becau M' 

e .aJlLiL It is not the less true thi^ 

ill, in the beginning, is entirely pro?' 

duced by desire ; including in that tenj|,'i 

the repelling influenee of pain us well w$ 

the attractive one of pleasure. Let 

take into consideration, no longer thi 

person who has a contirmed will to in 

right, but him in whom that virtuous wilj 

ia still feeble, conquerable by temptatitH^ 

and not to be fully relied on ; by wfa;£l 

means can it he strengthened ? How oesi 

the will to he virtuous, whore it does no( 

exist in snfficient force, be implanted tA 

iwakened? Only by making the pera 

sire virtue ; by making him think of Sj 

a pleasurable light, or of its absence i| 

painful oue. It is by associating i^ 

ling right with pleasure, or the doin| 

rong with pain, or by eliciting and ltBi> 

iressing and bringing homo to the peP 

m'a experience the pleasure naturally ut 

lived in the one or the pain in tho otiiarj 

lat it is possible to call forth that wit! 

he virtuous, which, wheu confirmedTi 

I without any tiiougta o? e.\ftit 
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ure or pain, "Will is the child of desire,] 
and passes out of the dominion of its par- 
ent only to come under that of habit. 
That which is the result of habit affords 
no presumption of being inatrinsically 
good ; and there would be no reason for 
wishing that the purpose of virtue should 
become independent of pleasure and pain, 
were it not that tho influence of the 
pleasurable and painful associations which 
prompt to virtue is not sufficiently to be 
depended on for unerring constancy of 
action until it has acquired the support of 
habit. Both in feeling and in conduct, 
habit is the o nly thini;- \\hU-]\ inipartscer- 
taiuty j_ and it i.s becnuse uf tho importance 
to others of being able to rely absolutely 
on one's feelings and conduct, and to one's 
self of being able to rely on one';^ own, 
that the will to do right ought to be culti- 
vated into this habitual independence. In 
other words, this state of the will is a means 
to good, not intrinsically a good ; and does 
not contradict tho doctrine that nothing is 
a good to human beings but in so far as it 
is cither itself plcasuriible, or a means of 
attaining pleasure or averting ^gam. 
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But if this doctrine be true, the princi- 
ple of utility is proved. Whether it is so 
or not, must now be left to the considera- 
tion of the thoughtful reader. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE COHNECTION BETWEEN JUSTICE AND 
DTI LIT Y. 

In all ages of speculation, one of the 
strongest obstacles to the reception of the 
doctrine that Utility or Happiness is the 
criterion of right and wrong, has been 
drawn from the idea of Justice. The 
powerful sentiment, and apparently clear 
perception, which that word recalls with 
a rapidity and certainty resembling an in- 
stinct, have seemed to the majority of 
thinkers to point to an inherent quality in 
things; to show that the Just must have 
an existence in Nature as something ab- 
solute, generically distinct from every 
variety of the Expedient,yand, in idea, 
i opposed to it, though (as is commonly ac- 
' knowledged) never, in the long run, dis- 
jointed from it in fact. 

In the case of this, as of our other 
moral sentiments, tliere is m» necessary 
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connection between the question of 
origin, and that of its binding ford 

I That a feeling is Irestowed on us by Nd 
ture, does nut necessarily legitimate afl 
its promptings. The feeling of juaticj 
might be a peculi^ir instinct, and i 
yet require, like our other instincts, to h 
controlled and enlightened by a higbt 
reason. If we have intellectual instinct 
leading us to judge in a particular waj| 
as woU as animal instincts that prompt i 
to act in a particular way, there is no nd 
cessity that the former should be mor^ 
infallible in their sphere tbun the latter ia 
theirs ; it may as well happen that wrong 
judgments are occasionally suggested bw 
those, as wrong actions by these. Bog 
though it is one thing to believe that i 
have natural feelings of justice, and aOj 
other to acknowledge them a3 an ultimatl 
criterion of conduct, those two opinioiM 
are very closely connected in point ( 
fact. Mankind are always predisposed t 
believe that any subjective feeling, 
otherwise accounted for, is a reveIati<S 
of some objective reality. Our preseiH 
object is to deteniuu© >v\i(i\.W;v t\i« vg.a.UE 
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to which the feeliDg of justice corresponds, 
is one which needs aaj such special reve- 
latioD ; whether the justice or injustice of 
an action is a thing intrinsically peculiar, 
and distinct from all its other qualities, or 
only a combination of certain of those 
qualities, presented under a peculiar as- 
pect. For the pm-pose of this inquiry, 
it is practically important to consideF 
whether the feeling itself, of justice and 
injustice, is sui generis like our sensations 
of color and taste, or a derivalive feeling, 
formed by a combination of others. And' 
this it is the more essential to examine, 
as people are in general willing enough to 
allow that objectively the dictates of jus- 
tice coincide with a part of the Held of 
General Expediency ; but inasmuch as the 
subjective mental feeling of Justice is 
different from that which commonly at- 
taches to simple expediency, and, except 
in extreme cases of the latter, is far more 
imperative in its demands, people find 
it difficult to see, in Justice, only a par- 
ticular kind or branch of general utility, 
and think that its superior binding tbroo 
requires a totally difCerent ffcigin. 
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To throw light upon this question, it is 
necessary to attempt to ascertain what 
is the distinguishing character of jastice, 
or of injustice ; what is the quality, or 
whether there is any quality, attributed 
in common to all modes of conduct desig- 
nated as unjust (for justice, like many 
other moral attributes, is best defined by 
its opposite) , and distinguishiug them 
from such modes of conduct as are disap- 
proved, but without having that particular 
epithet of disapprobation applied to them. 
If, in everything which men are accus- 
tomed to characterize as just or unjust, 
sonic one common attribute or collection 
of attributes is always present, we may 
judge whether this particular atti'ibute or 
combination of attributes would be capa- 
ble of gathering round it a sentiment of 
i that peculiar character and intensity by 
\ virtue of the general laws of our emotional 
Iconstitution, or whether the sentiment is 
inexplicable, and requires to be regarded 
;a3 a special provision of Nature. If we 
tind the former to be the case, we shall, 
in resolving this question, have resolved 
also the main ptoblem; ii ftie \aX.'wiY»-^ 
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shall have to seek for some other mode of I 
investigatiug it. ' 

To find the common attributes of a 
variety of objects, it is necessary to begin 
by surveying the objects themselves in 
the concrete. Let us therefore advert 
successively to the various modes of ac- 
tion, aud arrangements of human affairs, 
which are classed, by universal or widely 
spread opinion, as Just or as Unjust. 
The things well known to excite the senti- 
ments associated with those names, are 
of a very multifarious character. I shall 
pass them rapidly in review, without 
studying any particular arrangement. 

In the first place, it is mostly consid- 
ered unjust to deprive any one of his per- 
sonal liberty, his property, or any other 
thing which belongs to him by law. Here, 
therefore, is one instance of the applica- 
tion of the terms just and unjust in a per- 
fectly definite sense, namely, that it is ' 
just to respect, unjust to violate, the legal\ 
r^Ais of _aQ^ one, "Bii^fBis judgment 
admits of several exceptions, arising from 
the other forms in which the notions of 
jaatice and injustice pieaeuV \ii&TQia3«e&. 
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For example, th e person Tvbo s iiffiirs the 
deprivation may (as the phrase is) have 
forfeited the rights which lie is^ao deprived - 
"^f; a case to which we shall return pres- 
ently. But also, 

Secondly, the Icgiil riglits of which he 
is depr ive d m ay l>c riglils wliinh ought 
not to have Iicloiijj'cd to him ; iu other 
words, the hiw which confers on him these 
rights may l>e a bad law. When it is so, 
or when (which is the same thing for our 
purpose) it is supposed to bo so, opinions 
will diifer as to the justice or injustice of 
infringing it. Some maintain that no law, 
however bad, ought to be disobeyed l)y an 
individual citizen ; that his opposition to 
it, if shown at all, should only be shown 
in endeavoring to get it altered by com- 
petent authority. This opinion (which 
condemns many of the most illustrious 
benefactors of mankind, and would often 
protect pernicious institutions against the 
only weapons which, in the state of things 
existing at the time, huvo any clnnice of 
succeeding against them) is defeud(;d, by 
those who fiold it, on grounds of expedi- 
ency ; principaUy on ttiaV. ol ftiei W^Rfc- 
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tance, to the common interest of mankind, 
of maintaining inviolato the sentiment of 
submission to law. Other persons, again, 
bold the directly contrary opinion, that 
anj; law, judged to be bad, may blamelessly 
be disobeyed, ovtin though it be not judged 
t q be u njust, but only iuoxpcdieut ; while 
others would conhne the license of dis- 
obedience to the case of unjust laws ; but 
again, somo^say, that all laws which are 
inexpedient are unjust, since every law 
imposes some restriction on the natural 
liberty of mankind, which restriction is 
an injustice, unless legitimated by tending 
to their good. Among these diversities 
of opinion, it seems to be universally ad- 
mitted that there may bo unjust laws, and 
that law, consequently, is not the ultimate 
criterion of justice, but maj' give to one 
person a benefit, or impose on another 
an evil, which justice condemns. Wben, 
iy.er, a._law ia thought to be unJB^t, 
lems always to be regarded as being 
i^in the same way in which a breach of 

Tfcw is unjust, namely, by iufringing some- 
bpcly's xigbtj which, as it cannot in this 

^ CAse be a legal right, receVves. a. fiiSR,te:B&. 
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appellation, and is called a moral right. 
I We may aay^Jherefore, that a second case 
I of iniiisticR cnnaiaTa j^ tailing or witbhold - 
f ing From anj_iiersgqj ^t.to which h e has 
a moral right, 

j Thirdly, it is universally considered 
j just that each j>ersoD should ohtaia jh&t 
(whether good or evil) which ho deserves; 
and unjust that he should obtai n a g ood, 
or be made to undergo an evil^giiich he 
do^^bt H^eserve. This is, perhaps, the 
clearest and most emphatic form in which 
the idea of justice is conceived by the 
general mind. As it involves the notion 
of desert, the question arises, what consti- 
tutes desert? Speaking in a general way, 
a person is understood to deserve good if 
he does right, evil if he does wrong ; and 
in a more particular sense, to deserve good 
from those to whom he does or has done 
good, and evil from those to whom he 
does or has done evil. The precept of 
ireturning good for evil has never been 
.'regarded as a case of the fulfilment of 
justice, but as one in which the claims of 
justice are waived, in obedience to other 
ttjons. 
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Fourthly, it ia confesaedly uujust to 
break f aith wjtii tmy'ohe ; to violate an 
jement, cither e^fpreas or implied, 

'disnppoint expectations mised by .gar 
conduct, at least if wo have niised 
those expectations knowingly and volun- 
tarily. Like the other obligations of jus- 
tice already spoken of, this one is not 
regarded ns absolute, but as capable of 
being overruled by a stronger obligntion 
of justice on the other side ; or by such 
conduct on the part of the person con- 
cerned as is deemed to absolve us from 
our obligation to him, and to constitute a 
forfeiture of the benefit which he has been 
led to expect. 

Fifthly, it is, by universal a dmission, 
inco nsistent with justice to he parl ial { to 
show favor or preference to one person 
over another, in matters to which favor 
and preference do not properly apply. 
Impartiality, however, docs not seem to 
be regai-ded as a duty in itself, but rather 
as instrumental to some other duty ; for 
it is admitted that favor and preference 
are not always censurable, nnd indeed the 
which they ate couiXeafliftft. 'a-ts* 
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rather the exception than the rulei A 
person would bo more likely to be blamed 
than applauded for giving his family or 
friends no auperiority in good offices over 
strangers, when he could do so without 
violating any other dnty ; and no one 
thinks it unjust to seek one person in 
preference to another as a friend, connec- 
tion, or companion. Impartiali ty where 
rights are concerned is of coi^rae oblig a- 
tory. but this is involved in the more gen- 
eral obligation of giving to every one his 
right. A tribunal, for example, miisf Tie 
impartial, because it is bound to award, 
without regard to any other consideration, 
a disputed object to tlie one of two parties 
who has the right to it. There are other 
cases in which impartiality means, being 
solely influenced by desert ; as with those 
who, in the capacity of judges, preceptors, 
or parents, administer reward and imnish- 
ment as such. There are cases, again, in 
which it means, being solely influenced 
by consideration for the public interest; 
as in making a selection among candidates 
for a government employment. Impar- 
tiality, in short, aa an oViW^nA^vo'ft. <A Va^'«»-, ■ 
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may be said to mean, being exclusively 
inSuenced by the considerations which it 
IB supposed ought to influence the par- 
ticular case iu hand ; and resisting the 
solicitation of any motives which prompt 
to conduct diflerent from what those con- 
Biderations would dictate. 

^Nearly allied to the idea of impartiality 
is that_ of e2«a?Sy;~w"h1cli" often enters 
OS a component part both into the concep- 
tion of justice and into the practice of it, 
and, in the eyes of many persons, consti- 
tutes its essence. But iu this, still more 
than in any otber case, the notion of jus- 
tice varies in different persons, and always 
conforms in ita variations to their notion 
of utility. Each person maintaiua. that 
.e.i:iua,lity is the dictate of justice, except 
where he thinks that expediency requires 
inequality. The justice of giving equal 
protection to the rights of all is maic- 
tained by those who support the moat out- 
rageous inequality in the rights themselves. 
Even in slave countries it is theoretically 
admitted that the rights of the slave, such 
as they are, ought to be as sacred as those 
oi the master; and that a tiWivmaY "^VvSa. 
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' fails to enforce theni with equal stricti 
IB wanting in justice ; while, at the f 
time, institutions which leave to the sl| 
scarcely any rights to enforce, are ; 
deemed unjust, because they are 
deemed inexpedient. Those wh o 
. thal^utility requiixa- disti nction of ] 
t yqnsider it . 
ial pririleges sh ould ho i 

but those who think this 



Whoever thinks that government is r 
sary, aees no injustice in as much inei 

• ity as is constituted liy giving to ' 
magistrate powers not granted to 
people. Even among those who hold | 
elling doctrines, there are as many ^ 

, tions.of justice as there are diflerencen 
opinion about expediency. Some < 
munists consider il unjust that the pn 
of the labor of the community should! 
shared on any other principle than t 
exact equality; others think it just i 
those should receive most who 
are greatest ; while others hold that t 
who work harder, or who produce i 
or whose aecvicea ate mote N^-aaMia 
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the community, may justly claim a larger 
quota in the division of the produce. 
And tho sense of natural justice may be 
plausibly appealed to in behalf of every 
one of these opinions. 

Among so many diverse applications of 
the term Justice, which yet is not regarded 
aa ambiguous, it is a matter of some 
difficulty to seize the mental link which 
holds them together, and on which the 
moral sentiment adhering to the term es- 
sentially depends. Perhaps, in this em- 
barrassment, some help may be derived 
from the history of the word, as indicated 
by its etymology. 

In most, if not in all, languages, the ety- 
mology of the word which corresponds to 
Just, points to an origin connected either 
with positive law, or with that which was 
in most cases the primitive form of law — 
authoritative custom. Justum'u a form of 
Jussum, that which has been ordered. Jus 
is of the same origin. JixMov comes from 
Sixti, of which the principal meaning, at 
least in the historical agea of Greece, waa a 
suit at law. Qrig innll y, indeed, . i.L meant 
o nly the mo de or manner of AomttA^Mmgii., 
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but it early came to mean the jyreser 
manner ptliatwHch iflie recogDize(r 

thorjties, patriarchal, judicial, or polit 
would enforce. lieckt, from which i 
right and righteous, ia synonymous 
law. The original meaning, indeed, i 
rechl did not point to law, but to physici 
atraightness ; as icrong and its Latin eqirf 
alents mount twisted or tortuous; and f 
this it is argued that right did not m^ 
law, but, on the contrary, law meant rig 
But, however this may be, the fact f 
recht and droit became restricted in 1 
meaning to positive law, although mtt| 
which is not required by law is equally |^ 
cesaary to moiTil atraightness or rectltui 
is as significant of the original character* 
moral ideas as if the derivation ] 
the reverae way. The courts of juBt» 
the administration of justice, are the coi 
and the administration of law, Laj'iti 
in French, is the established term for jil 
cature. There can, I thinli, be no d(J 
that tlio idee mere, the primitive t 
in the formation of the notion of jtialj 
was conformity to law. It constituted | 
entire idea among the Hebrews, up t 
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birth of Christianity ; as might be expected 
in the case of a people whose laws at- 
tempted to einlirace all suVyects on which 
precepts were required, and who believed 
those laws to be a direct emanation from 
the Supreme Being. But other nations, 
and in particular the Greeks and Romans, 
who knew that their laws had been made, 
originally, and atill continued to be made, 
hj men, were not afraid to admit that 
those met! might make bad laws; might 
'do, by law, the same things, and from the 
8&me motives, which if done by individ- 
, without the sanction of law, would be 
called unjust. Aod-Jifinca th«- sentiment 
of injuHtice cani^ to be attached, not to all 
Violations of law, but only to violations of 
such laws as ought to existj including such 
as o ught to exist but do not ; and to laws 
themselves, if supposed to be contrary to 
what ought to be law. In this manner the 
idea of law and of its injunctions was still 
predominant in the notion of justice, even 
when the laws actually in force ceased to 
be accepted as the standard of it. 

It is true that mankind consider the Idea 
of justice and its obligations as applicable 
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to many things which neither are, nor 
desired that they should be, regulated hy 
law. Nobody desires that laws should 
interfere with the whole detail of private 
life ; yet every one allows that in all daily 
conduct, a person may and does show 
himself to be either just or unjust. But 
even here, the idea of the breach of what 
ought to be law still lingers in a modified 
shape. It would always give us pleasure, 
and chime in with our feelings of fituesa, 
that acts which we deem unjust should be 
punished, though we do not always think 
it expedient that this should be done by 
the tribunals. We forego that gratifica- 
tion on account of incidental inconven- 
iences. We should be glad to see just 
conduct enforced and injustice repressed, 
even in the minutest details, if wo were 
not, with reason, afraid of trusting the 
magistrate with so unlimited an amount 
of power over individuals. When we 
think that a person is bound in jujitice to 
do a thing, it is an ordinary form of lan- 
guage to say, that he ought to be com- 
pelled to do it. We should be gratified 
to see the obligation enforced by anybody 
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who had the power. If we see that its 
enforcement by law would be inexpedient, 
we lament the impossibility, we consider 
the impunity given to injustice as an evil, 
and strive to make amends for it by bring- 
ing a strong, expression of our own and 
the public disapprobation to bear upon the 
offender. Thus the idea of legal con- 
straint is still the generating idea of the 
notion of justice, though undergoing sev- 
eral transformations before that notion, as 
it exists in an advanced state of society, 
becomes complete. 

The above is, I think, a true account, 
as far as it goes, of the origin and pro- 
gressive growth of the idea of justice. 
But we must observe, that it contains, as 
yet, nothing to distinguish that obligation 
from moral obligation in general. For the! 
truth is, that the idea of penal sanction,!/ 
which is the essence of law, enters not/ " 
only into the conception of injustice, bull 
into that of any kind of wrong. We do 
not call anything wrong, unless we mean 
to imply that a person ought to be pun- 
ished in some way or other for doing it ; 
if not by law, by the opinion of his fellow- 
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creatures ; if not by opinion, by the re- 
proachea of his own conscience. Thia 
seems the real turning point of the dia- 
tinctioD between morality and simple ex- 
pediency'. It is a part of the notion of 
Duty in every one of its forms, that a per- 
aoQ may rightfully be compelled to fulfil 
it. Duty is a thing whiQh.maybe_emc(ed 
from a persoiij ^s.0Q.e.esa,ct8_g._debt. Un- 
less we think tliut it might be exacted 
fi-ora him, we do not call it his duty. 
Eeasons of prudence, or the interest of 
other people, may militate against actu- 
ally exacting it ; but the person himself, 
it 13 clearly understood, would not be 
entitled to complain. There are other 
things, on the contrary, which we wish 
that people should do, which wo like or 
admire them for doing, perhaps dislike or 
despise them for not doing, but yet admit 
that they are not bound to do ; it is not a 
case of moral obligation ; we do not blame 
them, that is, we do not think that they 
are proper objects of punishment. How 
we come by these ideas of deserving and 
not deserving punishment, will appear, 
perhaps, in the seciu.e\ -, but I thiuk there 
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IB no doubt that this distinction lies at the 
bottom of the notions of right and wrong ; 
that we cull any conduct wTOng, or employ \ 
instead some other term of dislike or dia- 
paragemcut, according as we thinli that 
the person ought, or ought not, to be pun- 
ished for it ; and wo say that it would l)o 
right to do so aud so, or merely that it 
would he desirable or laudable, according 
as we would wish to see the person whom 
it concerns compelled, or only persuaded 
and exhorted, to act in that mnuner." 

This, therefore, being the characteris- 
tic difference which marks off, not justice, 
but morality in general, from the remain- 
ing provinces of Expediency aud Worthi- 
ness, the character is still to be sought 
which distinguishes justice from other 
branches of morality. Now it is known 
that ethical writers divide moral duties 
into two classes, denoted by the ill-chosen 
6xprjaaioaft,-duti«»-.OLLj3.erfcct and of.igi- 

• See tliis point enforced nnd Illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Bain, In an admirable cliapter (entitled 
"The Ethical Emotions, or the Moral Sense") 
of the aecond of the two treatiaea composing Ida 
elaborate and profound work «n. ttve Ifiioi. 
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perf ect oblig«tioD ; the latter bei ng th.Qge 

in wtiirhj thfMigfi «V a^f i« n^fllpitni^^thg 

particHlar_«oca5iona of performing it are 
left to our choice i as in the case of charity 
or benefice Dce, which we are indeed bound 
to practise, but not towards any definite 
person, nor at any prescribed time. In t he 
more precise language of phili 
rirfs, duties of perfect obligatioi 
dutie s in yj rtne of whi ch a co n 
resides in some pri 
of imperfect a" " 
obi lira) 
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than other people who have no greater 
claims, in each case the supposition im- 
plies two things, — a wrong done, and 
some assignable person who is wronged. 
Injustice may also be done by treating a 
person better than others ; but the wrong 
in this ease is to hia competitors, who are 
tilao assignable persons. It seems to me 
that this feature in the ease — a right in 
some person, correlative to the moral ob- 
ligation — constitutes the specific differ- 
ence Vietween justice, and generosity or 
beneficence. Justice implies something 
^ich it i.s lint u;]ly rii^lit to do, and wrong 
not to -lo, l.iit whirh sonii! iiuliviiliiiil per- 
son euh cliiiiri from us :im hi.^ moriil right. 
yO (me. hn-j nmf.nil right, .to .(juc. ^gcaei'JJSity 
or ben eficence, because wc are not morally 
bound to practise those virtues towards 
^ny giviMi individual. And it will bo 
found, willi !-('>[ii.'rt In lliis us with respect 
to every correct deiiiiitiou, that the in- 
stances which seem to conflict with it are 
those which most confirm it. For if a 
moralist attempts, as some have done, to 
make out that mankind generally, though 
fiot any given individa&\, Wve & \\^*s. Vi. . 
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all the good we can do to them, he at onceil 
by that thesis, includes generosity andV 
beneficence within tho category of justice, n 
Ho is obliged to say, that our utmost ex— j 
ertions are due to onr fellow-creatureS,^ 
thus assimilitting them to a debt ; or thi 
nothing less can be a sufficient reiurn 1 
what society does for us, thus clasaingfl 
tho case as one of gratitude ; both of J 
which are acknowledged caaea of justioe^fl 

"Vyherever _thereJa_s jcigllt-t 

of justice, and n ot of the yirttie of bepei 
cence ; and whoever does not place tbi^ 
distinction between justice and moralitj 
in general whei-o we have now placed it^ 
will be found to make no distinction 1 
tween them at all, but to merge all mor^ 
ity in justice. 

Haying thus endeavored to deten 
the distinctive elements which enter iati 
the composition of the idea of justice, 
are ready to enter on the inquiry, whel 
the feeling, which accompanies the idej 
is attached to it by a special dispensati 
of nature, or whether it could have grow 
up, by any known laws, out of the id^ 
itself; and in particular, whether it < 
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have originated in considerations of gon- 
eral expediency. 

1 conceive that the sentiment itaelf d 
not arise &om anything which would com- J 
monly, or correctly, be termed an idea of 1 
expediency ; but that, though the senti-l 
ment does not, whatever is moral in iti 



We have seen that the two 
ingredients in the sentiment of justice 
are, the desire to punish a person who 
has done harm, and the knowledge or be- 
lief that there is some definite individual 
or individuals to whom harm has been 
done. 

Now it appears to me, that the desire 
to junisb a personjwbo has done harm to 
some individual, is a spontaneous out- 
growth from two sentiments, both in the 
highest degree natural, and which either 
are or resemble instincts, — th e imp ulse of 
sel£4efenfie.-afldibafeeling of sjn^atTy. 

It is natural to resent, and to repel or 
retaliate, any harm done or attempted 
against ourselves, or against those with 
whom we sympathize. The origin of this 
seatkaeat it is not i;i&c&&aa.v^ Wy«^ \» ^!fi>- 
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cuss. Whether it be an instinct or| 

result of intcUigencG, it is, we hnow, coi 
mon to all animal nature; for every am» 
mal tries to hurt those who have hurt, or 
who it thinks are about to hurt, itself or 
its young. Human beings,_on this point, 
only diifer from other animals in tH'0_££it__ 
ticulai's." Pirst, in being eai)able of sym- 
pathizing, not solely with their oifspring, 
or, like some of the more noble animals, 
with some superior animal who is kind to 
them, but with all human, and even with 
all sentient, beings. Secondly, in hav~ 
: ing a more developed intelligence, which 
] gives a wider range to the whole of their 
I sentiments, whether self-regarding or sym- 
' pathetic. By virtue of his 8U[)erior intel- 
ligence, even apart from his superior range 
of sympathy, a human being is capable 
J of apprehending a uommnnity of interest 
L'between himself and the human society of 
1 which he forms a part, such that any con- 
Kduct which tJireatens the security of the 
■society generally, is threatening to his 
►own, and calls forth his instinct (if instinct 
E it be) of self-defence. The same supe- 
Lriority of intelligence, joined to the power 
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of sympathizing with humau beinga gen- 
erally, enables him to attach himself to 
the collective idea of his tribe, his country, 
or mankind, in such a manner that any 
act hurtful to them rouses his instinct of 
sympathy, and urges him to resistance. 

The sentiment of justice, in that one of ) 
its elements, which consists of the desire 
to punish, is thus, I conceive, the natural 
feeling of retaliation or vengeance, ren- 
dered by intellect and sympathy applr 
cable to those injuries, that is, to those 
hurts which wound us through, or ii 
common with, society at large. This sen 
timent, in itself, has nothing moral in it; 
what is moral is, the exclusive subordina- 
tion of it to the social sjinpathies, so as 
to wait on and obey their call. F^JJie 
natural feeling tends to ui!iU?_M J^.^&t-Jfl=- 
discriminately whatever any one docs that 
isHisagre cable to. iw-j but when moralized 
_^l)y the social feeling, it only acts in the di- 
rections conformable to the genei-.il good; 
just persons resenting a hurt to society, 
though not otherwise a hurt to themselves, 
and not resenting a hurt to themselves, 
however painful, unless it be of the kind 
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which socielj has a comuioii interest 
Lheui in the repression of. 

It is DO objection against this doctrine 
to say, that when we feel our sentiment of 
justice outi'aged, we are not thinkin; 
society at large, or of any collective int 
\est, but only of the individual ease. It] 
common enough, certainly, though the 
verae of commendable, to feel resentmf 
merely because we have suffered pai 
but a person whose resentment is reallyij 
moral feeling, that is, who consid< 
whether an act is blamable before he 
lows hiniF^elf to resent it — such a persi 
though he may not say expressly to hi] 
self that he is standing up for the intei 
of society, certainly does feel that he 
asserting a rule which is for the benefit 
others as well as for his own, Tf ho 

/ feeling this,-— if- he. J3. regarding the 
solely as it affect s hi m individuajly, 
is not conaciously just; he is not_co 

I ing himself about the justice .of Ms 
tions^ This is admitted even by anti-ul 
tarian moralists. When Kant (as 
remarked) propounds as the fundamei 
principle of morals, "So act, that thy 
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of conduct might l>e adopted as a law 
by all rational beings," he virtually ac- 
knowledges that the interest of manliind 
collectively, or at least of mankind indis- 
criminately, must be in the mind of the 
agent when conscientiously deciding on 
the morality of the act. Otherwise, he 
uses words without a meaning; for, that 
a rule even of utter selfishness could not 

possibly be adopted by all rational beings 
— that there is any insuperable obstacle 
in the nature of things to its adoption — 
cannot be even plausibly maintained. Jlo 
give any moaning to Kant's principle, the 
aenSB piit upon it must be, that we ought 
to shape our conduct by a rule which all 
rational beings might adopt wiV^ benefit to 
their _cql!ecth'e inter est. 

'T'o recapitulate : the idea of justice sup- 

a_ sen timent which sanction s the rule. | 
The first must be 8up[>0Hed common to 1 
all manliind, and intended for their good. I 
The other (the sentiment) is a desire that 1 
punishment mny be suffered by those who \ 
infringe the rule. There is involved, in ' 
addition, the conception of some 4«&«Ari 
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person who suffers by the infringement; 
whose rights (to use the expression appro- 
priated to the lasc) are violated by it. 
And the eeiitiment of justice appears to 
me to be, the animal desire to repel or 
retaliate a hurt or damage to one's self, or 
to those with whom one sympathizes, 
widened so as to include all persons, by 
the human capacity of enlarged sympathy, 
and the human conception of intelligent 
self-interest. From the latter elements, 
the feeling derives its morality; from the 
fonner, its peculiar impressiyeness, and 
energy of self-assertion. ' 

I hare throughout treated the idea of 
a right residing in the injured person, and_ 
violated by the injury, not as a separate 
element in the composition of the idea and 
sentiment, but as one of Uie forms in_ 
which the other two elements clothe 
themselves. These e lements are, a hurt 

ItTv' r-nc hnT^, i""1 n -^"n'mi f-T piminh: 
ment on Hie othgi^^ An examination of 
our own minds, I think, will show, that 
t hese t^o th iagaJaclude all tliat..ge. mgap ^ 
when we speak of_"siiiatvQu of aj" 
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Wlien we call aaything a person's right, 
we mean that he hns a valid claim on bo- 
ciety to protect hira in the posacssion of it, 
either by the force of law, or by that of 
education and opinion. If he has what wo 
consider a aaffioient claim, on whatever 
account, to have somclhing guaranteed to 
him by society, we say he has a right to 
it. If wc desire to prove that anything 
does not belong to him by right, we think 
this done as soon as it is admitted that 
society ought not to take measures for 
Becuring it to him, but should leave it to 
chanee, or to his own exertions. Thus, a 
person is snid tn bavp n T\<rht to w hat he 



ID ear n i n fair pr ofpft qinniil iionip e trtioD ; 
sQcifity-ougW uot-to.flllQw , a^ 
liua to hinder bim from .endeti«>._ 
to earn^iii that^ manner aw much as 
But he has not a right to tliree 
hundred a year, though he may happen to 
bo earning it; because society is not 
called on to provide that he shall earn 
that sum. On the contrary, if he owns 
ten thousand pounds three per cunt stock 
has a right to three hundred a year; 
because society has come unde'c &u aWv^a^ 
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tion to provide him with ao iocome of 
tbat Hmomit. 

To have a right, then, is, I conceive, 

f,o have something which society ought to 
defend me in the possession of. If the 
objector goes on to ask why it ought, I 
cnn give him no other reason than gen- 
eral utility. If that expression dues not 
seem to convey a sufficient feeling of 
the strength of tlie oldigation, nor to ac- 
count for the peculiar energy of the feel- 
ings, it is because there goes to the com- 
position of the sentiment, not a rational 
only but also an animal element, the 
thirst for retaliation ; and this thii-st de- 
rives its intensity, as well us its moral 
justification, from the estraordinarily im- 
portant and impressive kind of utility 
which is concerned. The interest in- 
volved is that of security, to every one's 
feelings the most vital of all interests. 
Nearly all other earthly benefits are 
needed by one person, not needed by 
another ; and many of them can, if neces- 
sary, be cheerfully foregone, or replaced 
by something else ; but security no huinp n 
being can pps sihly do yithout ; on it w e 
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depead for nil our immunity from evil,) 
and for the whole value of nil iiii^~every 
good, beyond the passing moment ; siuoe 
nothing but the gratification of the instant 
could be of any worth to us, if we could 
be deprived of everything the next instant 
by whoever was nioraentarily stronger 
than ourselves. Now this most iiidispen- 
eable of all necessaries, after physical 
nutriment, cannot he had, unless the 
machinery for providing it is kept unin- 
termittedly in active play. Our notion, 
therefore, of the claim we have on our 
fellow-creatures to join in making safe for 
us the ve rj>[_groundtWorli o? (7iJr existence, 
gathers feelings round it so much more in- 
tense than those concerned in any of tlie 
more common cases of utility, that the 
difference in degree (as ia often the case 
in psychology) becomes a real difference 
in kind. The claim assumes that char-, 
acter of absoluteness, that apparent in- 
finity, and incommensurability with all 
other considerations, which constitute the 
distinction between the feeling of right 
and wrong and thiit of ordinary expedi- I 
ency and inexpediency. The feelings] 
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Mncerned are so powerful, and we coan 
3 positively on finding a responsive f 
ing iu others (all being alike interestedfl 
\\ t hat Plight and should gww into ' 
and recognized indispenaability becom 
a moral neceeaity, analogous to physicafl 
and often not inferior to it in bindii:^ 

force. I 

If the preceding analysis, or somethii^ 

lembling it, be not the correct accout^ 

Kof the notion of justice; if justice 

iotally independent of utility, and be \ 

jJBtandard ^er se, which the mind can r 

I by simple introspection of itself, 

1 hard to understand why that interna 

Kbracle is so ambiguous, and why so manfl 

ihings appear either just or unjust, accorc 

Kpg to the light iu which they are regarde* 

We are continually informed that UtS 

ity is an uncertain standard, which evM 

^different person interprets differently, bE| 

lat there is no safety but in the im 
toble, ineffaceable, and unmistakiible di| 
lates of Justice, which eSrry their eil 
,n themselves, and are independ^ 
^f the fluctuations of opinion. Oni 
gliippose from this that on questions i 
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juatice there could be no controversy ; 
that if we take that for our rule, its appli- 
cation to any given ease could leave us in 
as little doubt as a mathematical demon- 
stration. So far isthia from being the fact, 
that there is as much difference of opin- 
ion, and as fierce discussion, about what 
is just, as about what is useful to society. 
Not only have different nations and indi- 
viduals different notions of justice, but in 
the mind of one and tlie same individual, 
jnstice is not some one rule, principle, or 
maxim, but many, which do not always 
coincide in their dictates, and in choosing 
between which, he is guided either by 
some extraneous standard, or by bis own 
personal predilections. 

For instance, there are some who say, 
that it is unjust to punish any one for the 
sake of example to others ; that punish- 
ment is just only when intended for the 
good of the sufferer himself. Others 
maintain the extreme reverse, contending 
that to punish persons who have attained 
years of discretion, for their own benefit, 
is despotism and injustice, since if the 
, loatter at issue is solely tbevt o'fl\^ %Q«^ ■ 
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DO one has a right to control their ow 
judgment of it ; b ut that they may juatra 
bepuni shed to prevent evil to others. 

"Being JOE -cicrciac s 

oXeeli-<iefelice. Mr. Owen, again, affin 
that it is unjust to punish at all ; for tlji 
criminal did not make his own character;^ 
his education and the circumstances wHi^ 
surround him have made him a criminal, ai^ 
for these ho is not responsible. All the^j 
opinions are extremely plausible ; and s 
long as the question is argued as one of jt 
tice simply, without going down to the pri 
ciples which lie under justice, and are t 
source of its authority, I am unable to 8 
how any of these reasoners can be refute< 
For, in truth, every one of the thi 
builds upon rules of justice confessed! 

(true. The first appenls to the acknoW 
edged injustice of singling out an indivl 
ual, and making him a sacrifice, withoj 
his consent, for other people's bene^ 
]The second relies on the acknowIed{ 
I justice of self-defence, and the admitt 
jinjustice of forcing one person to confiin 
to another's notions of what constitatjl 
Ih'ts good. The Owemto VuNc^es. 'da&ji 
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mitted principle, that it is unjust to pun-i 
ish any one for what he cannot help.) 
Each is triumphant so long as he is not 
compelled to take into cooaidoration iiny 
other maxims of justice than the one he 
has selected ; but as soon as their several 
maxims are brought face to face, each dis- 
putant seems to have exactly as much to 
say for himself as the others. No one of 
them Ciin carry out his own notion of 
justice without trampling upon another 
equally binding. These are difficulties ; 
they have always been felt to be such ; 
and many devices have b»en invented to 
turn, rather than to overcome them. As 
a refuge from the last of the three, men 
imagined what they called the freedom of 
the will ; fancying that they could nut 
justify punishing a man whose will is in 
a thoroughly hateful state, unless it be 
Bupixised to have come into that state 
through no influence of anterior circum- 
stances. To escape from the other diffi- 
culties, a favorite contrivance has been 
the fiction of a contract, whereby, at 
some unknown period. uU the members of 
society engaged to obey tW \wn%, «xi? 
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consented to be punished for any disobfr- 
dience to tlicm; thereby giving to their 
legislators the right, which it is assumed 
Ihey would not otherwise have had, of 
punishing them, either for their own good' 
or for that of society. This happy: 
thought was considered to get riJ of 
the whole difficulty, nnj to legitimate, 
the infliction of punishment, in virtue 
another received maxim of justice, volenti^ 
non Jit injuria; that is not unjust whioJij 
is done with the consent of the 
who is sup|]osed to be hurt by it. I net 
hardly remark, that even if the 
were not a mere fiction, this maxim is 
superior in authority to the others whi( 
it is brought in to auper^ede■ It is, 
the contrary, an instructive specimen 
the loose and irregular manner in whii 
supposed principles of justice grow u] 
This particular one evidently came ini 
use as a help to the coarse exij 
courts of l:iw, which are snmctimeB oblij 
to be content with very uncertain ' 
sumptions, on account of the greater e 
which would often arise from any 
tempt on their part \.o cut feaeY. 
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eyen courts of law are not able to adhere 
coDsiatently to the raaxim, for they allow 
voluDtaiy engagements to be set aside on 
the ground of fraud, and somotimes on 
that of mere mistake or misinformation. 
Again, when the legitimacy of inflict- 
ing punishment id admitted, Jiow many 
conflicting conceptions of justice come to 
light in discussing the proper apportiou- 
ment of punishment to offences. No rule 
on this subject recommends itself so 
strongly to the primitive and spontaneous 
sentiment of justice, as the lex (alionis, 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
Though this priuoiple of the Jewish and 
of the Mahomedan law has been generally 
abandoned in Europe as apractical maxim, 
there is, I suspect, in most minds, a. 
secret hankering after it ; and whan retri- 
bution accidentally falls on an offender in 
that precise shape, the general feeling of 
satisfaction evinced, i>ears witness how 
natural is the sentiment to which this 
repayment in kind is acceptable. With 
many the test of justice in_ pcnal inflictipQ 
is that the pumshmcnt_should _be_prgpor- 
tioned to the offiejjce -, meauva^ \3q3^. '"*. 
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should be exactly measured by the moiiil ' 
guilt of the culprit (whatever be thair , 
standard for meaauring moral guilt) ; the j 
consideration, what amount of punish'* \ 
ment is necessary to deter from the offi 
having nothing to do with the question of' 
justice, in their estimation: while there'l 
are others to whom that consideration i 
all in all ; who maintain that it is not just, j 
at least for man, tu inflict on a fellow- 
erealure, whatever may be his ofienceu, 
any amount of suffering beyond the least 
that will suffice to prevent him f 
repeating, and others from imitating 
misconduct. 

To take another example from a sub- J 

ject already once referred to. In 

co-operative industrial association, 

just or not that talent or skill should givi 

j' a title to superior remuneration ? 

/ ne^tive__sidfiJj£-ths-q ueatioa. jj 

1 that whoever does the best ho 

\ deserves cijually well, and ought not i^ ' 

I justjce lo be put ill a position of infer^r- ! 

fiy for no fault of his own ; that superior 1 

abilities have already advantages ; 

than enough, in the admiration thej^ 
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excite, the personal iofluence they com- 
mand, and the intei-Dal sources of satis- 
faction attending tbeiu, without adding to 
these a superior share of the worl<l'a 
goods; and that society is bound in jus- 
tice rather to make compensation to the 
less favored, for this unmerited inequality 
of advantages, than to aggi-avate it. On 
the contrary side it is contended, that 
fioniflt y renRJVftH nini-p fr om ihp. inore effi- 
cient laborer; that hia services being more 
iiaefn!,, socipty owes liim a larger return 
for them ; that a greater Mhare of the joint I 
result is actually his work, and not to ( 
allow his claim to it is a kind of robbery; 
that if he is only to receive as much as ' 
others, he avn only lie justly required to 
produce as much, and to give a smaller 
amount of time and exertion, proportioned 
to his superior efficiency. Who shall 
decide between these appeals to conflicting 
principles of justice ? Just ice has in this 
ca se t wg_ sides to it, which it is imposslbfe 
to bring into harmony, and the two dispu- 
tants have chosen opposite sides; the one 
Tooks to what it is just that the individual 
should receive, the other to what it is juat i 
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Bttiat the communitj.ghould,gis:e. Eai 
is own point of view, 13 uoanswi 
able; and any choice between them 
grounds of justice, must be perfectly 
arbitrary. Social utility alone can decide 
L the preference- 
How many, again, and how uTeconcil- 
Lfible, are the standards of justice to wliieh 
■Teference is made in discussing the repar- 
■tition of taxation. One opinion is, tha t 
i payment -to tb « u t atci should bg in _gu- 
1 proixirtioii to pecuniary incMS. 
["O^'K-i'f^ Ihiiik tliiit justice dictates-ithat 
they term graduated taxation j ta king a 
higher jjci'cent^ige from those^ wJio have 
more to sp;ire. In point of na tural j iia- 
tice a strong case might be made for dla--_ 
regarding moaiis altogethcx^ilfld_taking_ 
the same absolute sum._(whenever it could 
be got) from every one : as the subscrib- 
fers to a mess, or to a club, all pay the 
IBame sum for the same privileges, whether 
Ithey can all equally afford it or not. 
LSince the protection (it might bo said) 
\ of law and government is afforded to, and 
s equally required by all, there is no in- 
Jastice in making a\V Wy \t at the same 
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price. It is reckoned juat ice. not injus- I 
tice, that a dealer should charge to all) 
XKiiers the same price for the eamel 
7iiot a pi'ice varying according toj 

: me ans of payment. This docti'ine, 

as applied to taxation, 6nd3 no iidvocates, 
because it conflicts strongly with men's 
feelings of humanity and perceptions of 
soeiiil expediency ; hut the principle of 
justice which it invokes is as true and as 
binding as those which can be appealed 
to against it. Accordingly, it exerts a 
tacit influence on the line of defence em- 
ployed for other modes of assessing taxa- 
tion. People f eel obligc d_to nr giiR that 1 
the state does more_^r the r ich than . for 
tJie poor, as a justification fyr.. ita Jtaking ^ 
more from them ; though this is in reality 
not true, for the rich would he f:ir better 
able to protect themselves, in the abseiv^e 
of law or government, than the poor, and 
indeed would probably be successful in 

. eoaifirting the pqor_into their slayeg^. 
Others, again, so far defer to the same 
conception of justice, as to maintain that 
all should pay an equal capitation tax for 
the protection of their persona (ttv.es'a \«,\»% 
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of equal value to all), and an unequal tax 
for the protection of their property, which 
is uiiequiil. To thia others reply, that 
the_ all of one man ii3 aa valuable tQ-him_a8 
the all of another. From these confusions 
there is no other mode of cstrication than 
the utilitarian. 

;/ 

:' Is, then, the difforeneo between the Jaet 
and the Expedient a merely imaginary 
distinction ? Have mjinkind been under 
a delusion in thinking that justice is a 
more sacred thing than policy, and that 
the latter ought only to be listened to after 
the former haa been satisfied? By no 
means. The exposition we have given of 
the nature and origin of the sentiment, 
recognizes a real distinction ; and no one 
of those who profess the most sublime 
contempt for the consequences ol actions 
as an element in their morality, attaches 
more importance to the distinction than 
I do. While I dispute the pretentions of 
any theory which sets up an imaginary 
standard of justice not grounded on util- 
lity, I account the justice wbichjs gro unded 

Jon atility t o be the chief part, and incmii- 
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parahly the most 3aci-c<l and bin ding part ' 



. . of all morality C Justice is a name for cer- 1 
^claases of igoral rules, which concern 
of htunnn wcll-ljcing miiro 
_aml arc tliercforc of more absolute 
thau jiuj otlier rules for IKe 
ice of life ; aEid the notion which wo 
found to ho of the essence of the idea 
of justice, that of a right residing in an 
individual, implies and testifies to this 
more binding obligation. / 

The moral ru les whic h forbid mankind 
to hurt one another (in which 



never forgot to include wrongful inter- 
ference with each other's freedom) are 
more vital to human we ll-being than any 
"niaxTms, however important, which only 
ppi'iLo'it '•^"^ ^^^t ni'^^lff nf mgno^l!!^'?'";^ 
department of human aftiiirs. They have 
also the"peciiliai-ify, IKiiT ffiey are the main 
element in determining the whole of the 
social feelings of mankind. It is their ob- 
servance which alone preserves peace 
among human beings; if obedience to 
them wore not the rule, and disobedience 
the exception, every one would see in 
every one else a probable enemy, agjiinst 
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whom he nrnst be perpetually guardiqj 
himself. What is hardly less impoi'tai^ 
these are the precepts which mankind h 
the strongest and most direct inducemei 
for impressing upon one another. 
merely giving to each other prudential j 
atruction or exhortation, they may j 
or think they gain, nothing; in incu 
ing on each other the duty of pof 
beneficence they have an unmistakaq 
interest, but far less in degi'ee ; 
maX— possibly- 

others ;_ bujt_he always needsj 
should not do him littrt. .Thug. ilic_u 

icji proici't cvpiy individual I 
bciii^ haniiiHi by olhcrs, cilhci- dir 
by being hindc rt 
suing hii.own j;o(. 
which h(! hiuisoU' h:is njost ut heart, £ 
those which he has the Aii\ 
in publisiiing and cnfori'iiig by word i 
d.ecd. It is by a person's observanco g 
these, that his fitness to exist as one of tl 
fellowship of human beings is tested i 
decided ; for on that depends his beinj 
nuisance or not to those with whom 1: 
ia contact. 
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primarily, which compoae the obligations i 
of justice. T he most marked case^ of in - 
justice , luid tbriBO wbith give Uie tone to 
t Pe ieeliiig o f rcptign:\iiue wLiib cbanictori 
izes the seritimeiif, iiro iirts of wiuiigfij 
aggt'esaionTT'r urongrLiI rxcnisc o( pmvof 
oyer some on e ; (Im.' iii.\i iu-i' ilic-'' wliitli 
consist in wimh^^I'hI 

TTii i sometliin^' whir 

cases iiiliiuting rn\ hlni ;i positive hurt, 
either in the furin nf .liivrt sufl'eriug, or of 
the privatiou of some good which he had 
reasonable gi'ound, either of a physical orV 
of a social kind, for couutiag upon. 

The same powerful motives which com- 
miind the oljservance of these primaiy 
moralities, enjoin the punishment of those 
who violate them ; and as the impulses of 
self-defence, of defence of others, and of 
vengeance, are all called forth agjiinat such 
persons, retribution, or evil for evil, be- 
comes closely connected with the sentiment 
of justice, and is universally included in 
the idea. Good for good is also one of 
the dicta tes nf iiijiticp ; and this, though' 
Us social utility is evident, and though it 
with it a natural humim feoL^ii^, Wa 
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principle, therefore, of giving to each 
what they deserve, tbat is, good for good, 
as well as evil for evil, is not only iucluded 
within the idea of Justice as we have 
defined it, but is a proper object of that 
intensity of aeutiraeiit, which places the 
JusI, in hunaan estimation, above the sim- 
ply Expedient, 

Most of the maxims of justice current 
in the world, and eomioonly appealed to 
in its transactions, are simply instrumental 
to carrying into effect the principles of 
justice which wo have now spoken of. 
That a ner.snn is only rcs))LJUaiblo Sa x wha t 
he h as done voluntarily, or could volun- 
tarily have avoided; that it is unjust {o 
condemn, .aoy person uubeartl ; that fhe 
punishment ought to bo proportioned to 
the olfenee , and the like, are muxims^in- 
teuded to prevent the just principle ^f 
evil f or evil from being perverted to^the 
inflicti on of evil without that jtistificatipn. 
The greater part of these common maxims 
have come into use from the praetiea of 
courts of justice, which have been natu- 
rally led to a more complete recognition 
and elaboration than was hkely to suggest 
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itself to others, of the rules necessary to 
eiifiblfi them to fuilil their doiiljlo function, 

aw iirdin } f to each, perso n Jiis right. 

That, fii-fit of JriHjf-j^il viHiir'<. i uipar tial- 
ity. is an obligation of justice, partly for 
the reiison lust mentioned ; aa bem'g it 
necessary condition of tiio fulfilment of 
the other obligations of justice. But this 
is not the only source of the exalted rank, 
among human obligations, of those maxims 
of equality and impartiality, which, both 
in popular estimation and in that of the 
most enlightened, are included among the 
precepts of justice. In one point of view, 
they may be considered as corollaries from 
the principles already laid down. If it is 
I a duty to do to each according to its de- 
serts, returning good for good as well as 
I repressing evil by evil, it necessarily fol- 
\ lows that we should treat all equally wi>Il 
(when no higher duty forbids) who have 
deserved equally well of us, and that so- 
ciety should treat all equally welt who 
have deserved equally well of it, that ia, 
who have deaerved equally well absolutely. 
This ia the highest abatractj: 
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social and__ distributive justice ; towards 
which all institutions, and tiie efibrts of 
all virtuous citizens, should be made in 
the utmost possible degree lo converge. 
iJut this great moral duty~T5rita UpUfT a 
still deeper foundation, being a direct 
emanation from the first principles of 
morals, and not a mere logical corollary 
from secondary or derivative doctrines. 
It is iovolye d. in the very meaning of 
Utility, or the Grea tegtrHappiness Frinci- 
ple^That principle is a mere form of 
words without rational signification, unless 
one person's happiness, supposed equal in 
device" (with the proper ntlowance made 
'for'ii5(I),Js counted for exactly as much 
as another's; those conditions being sup- 
plied, Bentham's dictum, " everybody. J» 
c ount f or one, nobody for moreUian qnej" 
might be written under the principle of 
utility, as an explanatory commentary." 

•This Implication, in the BrBt principle of the 
nUlitarian scheme, of perfect impartiality between 
peraonB, la regarded by Mr. Herbert Spencer (in 
his Social Staticg') as a disproof uf the pretensions 
of utility to he a sufBcient guide to right; since 
(he sajB) the principle of utility presupposes the 
^^t^lor principle, that everybody haa an cqujl 
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iThe equal claim of everybody to happi-?' 
ness in the estimation of the moralist aad^ I 
the legislator, involves an equal claim tifM 
all the means of happiness, except in i 
fiir as the inevitable conditions of hui 
life, and the general interest, in whicj 
that of every individual is included, 
limits to the maxim; and those lim 
ought to be strictly construed. As evea 



right to happiness. It may be i 
described as supposlug that equal amonnts of tia| 
pinefis are equally desirable, whether felt by 1 
same or by dlEferunt persons, Tliia, however, ] 
not a presupposition ; not a premise needful ti 
port the principle of uTiTTty, but the very prindp W 
Itself ; for what Is the principle of utility. If I t ^ 
not that "happinesa" and " destraM fi " ft*"" ayr"" 
3 terms? If there is any anterior principle b 



plied, it can be no other than this, that the tmS 
of arithmetic are applicable to the Talaation ^ 
happiness, as of all other measurable quantitdes. < 

[Mr. Herbert Spencer, in a private c 
tlon on the subject of the preceding note, objeC 
to being considered an opponent of Utilitarlania 
and states that he regards happiness as the d 
niat« end of morality; but deems that end < 
partially attainable by empirical generalizatlog 
from the observed results of conduet, and c 
plctcly attainable only by deducing, from the 1] 
of life and the conditions of esiatencc, what k 
of actitm necesBaiUy \£a£L Ui '^a&ncfe Y 
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other maxim of justice, so this is by no 
lueans applied or held applicable univer- 
yally; on the contrary, as I have already 
remarked, it bends lo every person's ideas 
of social expediency. Bat in whatever 
case it is deemed applicable at all, it is 
held to be the dictate of justice. All 
pe r aoDs are deemed to hav e a rjn 5( _ iQ .. 
equality of tr eiitmejitj. except when some 

and what kindR to produce uuhappiness. With the 
eiceptiou of the word '■ iiecessiirOj," I have no 
dissent to express from this doctriue; and (omit- 
ting that word) I am not aware that any modern 
ndvocate of utltitarianism la of n dilTeroiit opinion. 
Bcntham, certainly, to whom in the Social StatUx 
Mr. Spencer particnlarly referred, is, least of all 
writers, chargeable with nnwlllingncss to deduce 
the cltert of actions on happincsi? from the laws 
of human nature and the universal conditions 
of human life. The common charge against him 
Is of ret}-ing too exclusively upon such deductions, 
anii declining altogether to be lionad hy the gener- 
nllzation from specific experience which Mr. Spen- 
cer thinks that utilitarians generally contlne them- 
selves to. My own opinion (imd aa I collect, Mr. 
Spencer's) Is, that In etliics, as in all other branches 
of scientific study, the consilience of the results 
of both these processes, each corroborating and 
verifying the other, Is requisite to give to any gen- 
eral proposition the kind and degree of evidence 
j^ch constitates acieatiflc proot.\ "^ 
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recognized social expediency requires t 

reverse. And hence all social i neaualitia 
which hiivo ceas ed to be coaaidered expt 
dient, assiimo the chiiract er not of sitn^ 
iaexpedioiicy, I)iit of injustice, and appel 
so tyviinnicai, that peojilo are apt to won- 
der how they ever could have been tol- 
erated; forgetful that they themselves 
perhaps tolerate other inequalities under 
an equally mistaken notion of expediency, 
the correction of which would make that 
which they approve seem quite as mon- 
strous as what they have at last learnt to 
condemn. The entire history of social 
I improvement has I>cDn a series of transi- 
I tions, by which one custom or institution 
Etlfter another, from being a supposed pri- 
mary necessity of social existence, has 
wssed into the rank of an universally 
Oltigmatized injustice and tyranny. So it 
been with the distinctions of slaves 
ipd freemen, nobles and serfs, patricians 
Bid plebeians; and so it will be, and in 
iart already is, with the aristocracies of 
wjor, race, and sex. 
EXt appears from what has been \ 
iat justice is a name for certain moj 
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requirements, which, regarded collec- 
tively, stand higher in the scale of sociul 
utility, and are therefore of more para- 
mount obiigiitiou, th;in any others ; though 
paitioular cases may occur in which some 
other social duty is so important as to 
overrule any one of the general maxims oi" 
justice. Thus, to save a h'fe, it may not 
only be allowable, but a duty, to steal, or 
take by force, the necessary food or medi- 
cine, or to kidnap, and compel to officiate, 
the only qualified medical practitioner. 
In such cases, aa we do not ciiU anything 
justice which is not a viiluc, we usually 
say, not that justice must give way to 
some other moral principle, but that what 
is just in ordinary cases is, by reason of] 
that other principle, not just in thi 
particular case. By this useful accom- 
modation of language, the character of 
indefeasibility attributed to justice is kept 
op, and we are saved from the necessity 
of maintaining that there can lie laudable 
injustice. 

The considerations which have now 
been adduced resolve, I conceive, the only 
real difficulty iu the utilitarian theory of 
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J morals. It has always been evident 
/ all cases of juatice are aUo cases of expi 
diency ; the difference is in the peculii 
sentiment which attaches to the former|9 
as condradiHtinguishcd from the latter^ 
'If this characteristic sentiment b 

I sufficiently accounted for; if there is i 
ueceseity 1o assume for it any peculiarity 
of origin ; if it is simply the natural f 
ing of resentment, moralized by beinj 
made coextensive with the demands i 
social good ; and if this feeling not o 
docs but ought to exist in all the clax 
' of cases to which the idea of justice cont 
sponds, that idea no longer presents . 
self as a stuniblipg-bloek to tha utilitariaij 
ethics. Justice remains the uppropriati 
name for certain social utilities which a 
vastly more important, and therefore monl 
absolute and imperative, than any otbea 
are as a class (though not more so th^ 
others may be in particular cases) ; 
which, therefore, ought to be," as well \ 
naturally are, guarded by a sentiment na 
only different in degree, but also in kinq^ 
distinguished from the milder feeliq 
which attaches to the mere idea of t 
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moting human pleasure or convenience, at 
once by the more definite nature of its 
commands, and by the sterner character 
of its sanctions. 



THE END. 
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